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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


JULES FAVRE introduced his threatened interpellation 
\ » into the Corps Législatif on Monday. His argument was two- 
fold. In the first place, the Ministry had not yet assured the country 
that the country governed. It had caused bloodshed in Paris; it 
had arrested 455 individuals, most of whom were inoffensive ; it had 
not reorganized the National Guard ; it had, in fact, but continued 
the system of personal government. In the second place, the 
Ministry, even if honest, must dissolve the Chamber before it could 
be regarded as a Parliamentary government. Count Daru, the 
centre of the Ministry, if M. Ollivier is the head, replied to the 
first charge only, in a speech analyzed elsewhere, the drift of which 
was that the Emperor was honest; that the Cabinet was honest ; 
that France was free; and that the Government, which was per- 
fectly homogeneous, if beaten in the Chamber, would either resign 
en masse or dissolve. So great was the feeling created by this 
declaration made by a man incapable of deceit, that the Left 
forgot its own principles as to the Dissolution, and the Chamber 
gave the Ministry a majority of 236 to 18. 














On Thursday, however, only two days after, M. Ollivier had an 
experience as to the value of a nominee majority. On Wednesday, 
M. Picard and others asked if the Government abandoned the 
practice of official candidatures, to which the Minister of the 
Interior replied dubiously that he did, but that the Government 
would tell the electors whom it preferred to see in the Chamber. 
This contented the majority, but it so irritated the Left that on 
Thursday, M. Ollivier, who had openly agreed with his colleague, 
qualified his speech by sayivg that the Government would be 
absolutely neutral, that “it would not abandon those who had 
supported the Empire for eighteen years,” but that it would not 
revert to the ideas of a different réyime. ‘This very mild form of 
Liberalism so excited the Right that they threatened to desert, 
and in the division the minority against Government rose to 56. 
These men will yet force on the free election which will dismiss 
them into obscurity. 


Town his been interested and disgusted all the week with the 
great “* Warwickshire Scandal,” the Mordaunt Divorce case. 
Lady Mordaunt, wife of Sir Charles Mordaunt, daughter of 
Sir T. Moncreiffe, and connected with endless aristocratic houses, 
confessed to her husband, just after the birth of her child, that 
she had been ‘“‘ wicked’? with many men, including the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Cole, Sir F. Johnstone, Lord Newport, Captain Far- 
quhar, and others, and that her child was Lord Cole’s daughter. 
These statements were attributed by jer friends to puerperal mania, 
but Sir Charles filed a bill for divorce. Pending the trial, Lady 
Mordaunt’s friends affirmed that she had become mad, and that 
therefore no trial could be had, as she was unable to instruct 
attorneys. Sir Charles, on the other hand, argued that if mad 
tow, which he denied, she was not mad when the citation was 
served, and he was entitled to relief. A preliminary inquiry was 
therefore held into the question of sanity, but as it was essential 
toshow that Lady Mordaunt had a motive for shamming mad- 
uess, this expanded into a sort of rehearsal of the divorce case. 
The case, owing to the number of persons accused, the Messalina 


it of a question of disease, was an extraordinarily disagreeable one, 
| but it ended on Friday in a verdict of insanity. Consequently, Sir 
' C. Mordaunt will be compelled to apply for an Act under the old 
: system, an Act being above all rules. 


The Prince of Wales is, we are happy to say, well out of 
this mud. Ile gave his evidence on Wednesday very posi- 
tively, and in a style which impressed all who were in 
Court most favourably; nor was his evidence on oath much 
needed after the publication of his extremely harmless letters to 
Lady Mordaunt, which contained very strong indirect evidence 
of the innocent character of the friendship. The letters, indeed, 
remind one a good deal of the universal schoolboy type of epis- 
tolary composition, which consists in retailing morsels of fact and 
wish, after such a fashion as this, for instance :—‘ I hope you are 
very well. [ am very well. Yesterday papa gave me a knife. 
We have had a jolly frost, and such good sliding ; all the ponds are 


frozen. ‘Tom has got the measles. I had the measles two years 
ago. Good bye. I am your affectionate friend.” It is really 


quite a pleasure to read such unsophisticated, abrupt statements 
of fact as fill the Prince’s communications to Lady Mordaunt, 
from the heir to the Crown. ‘There is both kindness and great 
literary simplicity in such an offer as “if there is anything else 
(besides horses) which I can do for you, please let me know.” 
Of course, the Prince didn’t write these good-natured hasty little 
notes for publication, and it would be absurd to take them as any 
measure of his intellectual ability. The only fair criticism they 
suggest is that the Prince must have had a great deal of spare 
time on his hands when he wrote them. 





The reports of this case have roused once more the old question 
as to the propriety of hearing them in private. Great objections 
are made to such reports as corrupting, but they seem, in this case 
at least, to indicate a good deal of prurient prudery. A case less 
likely to encourage vice was never presented to the public, nor one 
in which publicity forms so completely the real punishment. 
Without it adultery among the rich would not be punished at all, 
the tone of all concerned, even of women of good rank and unim- 
peachable character, being that adultery was a ‘ folly,” a ‘* weak- 
ness,” an ‘‘indiscretion,” not an act of the foulest treachery and 
vice. ‘The further objection raised by Lord Penzance, that secresy 
is cruelty to the innocent, is also true, but the true defence is that 
publicity is punishment. We may purchase the external decorum 
which the Lourgcoisie is so apt to prize above virtue a little too dear. 


A considerable opposition is rising against Mr. Forster's 
Education Bill, founded,—(1), on the provisions enabling School 
Boards to permit the teaching of particular religious views in the 
schools under their control,—an objection we have discussed else- 
where; (2), on the untrustworthiness of the municipal councils 
and vestries which are to elect the School Boards; (3), on the 
permissive character of the compulsion sanctioned by the 
Bill. We may add to what we have said on the first 
head that the able and liberal Ilead Master of the City 
of London School, the Rev. Edwin Abbott, has shown 
clearly in a letter in yesterday's 7iimes that the principle of 
the Birmingham League, ‘* Unsectarian National Education,” is 
in effect either compulsory secularity, or sectarian teaching ‘out of 
school hours with the help of the gas and coals provided by the 
‘‘unsectarian” rate, and not in avy sense “ unsectarian ” religious 
teaching. Mr. Abbott, himself a member of the League, draws 
the wise inference that the best thing its members can do is to 
help on Mr. Forster's Bill. We are happy to observe that Mr. 
Abbott also agrees with the view we expressed last week, that 
some machinery for compulsion should be provided in districts 
supplied by voluntary exertions where there will be no School Board. 
The second objection, to the Municipal Councils and vestries as 
electors of the School Boards, we do not think very important. 
No better alternatives have been suggested. Itis highly important 
to interest local feeling in these schools, and considering the strict 





character attributed to Lady Mordaunt, and the importation into 





supervision to be exercised by the central authority and its power 
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to supersede inefficient School Boards, we do not think any.scheme | act on shallower wells in their neighbourhood, and drain them 
so well combining the double purpose of securing an education | their children:—‘*I had heard not long before, of a large pps 
both popular and efficient will be discovered. As to the permis- in one of our western upland districts, where there was on} 
sive compulsion, let us make it absolute by all means as soon as | Windmill, and the farmers, finding that they often had to = 
we dare,—i.e., as soon as we can without setting rural feeling long while before getting their corn returned from the mill, call 
against education as a sort of doctrinaire tyranny, which would be | a meeting and raised a subscription to put up another windail, 
a monstrous evil. But how can we feel our way to this better | They had almost agreed to do this, when the proprietor of the ol 
than in the manner proposed by the Government ? mill got up and said, ‘I admit, gentlemen, that my old mill is ng 
large enough to do all the work of this district, and that YOU oftey 
have to wait a long while before you get your corn ground. 
but then that is because there is often no wind. If there wy 
| always wind I should be able to grind all your corn ; but I ag 





The Roman Catholics are dissatisfied with the Education Bill,— 
which is a great bit of good fortune for the Government. ‘The | 
Bill, their leaders say,—after two days’ careful consideration, 
with Lord Howard of Glossop at their head,—will, ‘ if it becomes | what is the use of putting up another windmill wi 
law in its present form, be dangerous to the faith and religion of | ea “f : .. & Pp wre a pam’ When very oftey 

wie s s ere is not wind enough for one ? 

the poorer Catholics.” After this, should not the Evangelicals, goa 
Church and Nonconformist, and the secularists, and all others Mr. Goschen on Friday se’nnight moved for a Select Committee 
whose motto seems to be “ Better prohibit al! religious teaching | to inquire into the incidence of rating in a speech full of facts and 
than give the shadow of a political sanction to Roman Catholic | ideas, but, of course, wanting in the “ broad policy ” for whic 
superstition,” reconsider their objections to the Bill? some members wished, and which must follow, not precede, thy 
Cena full inquiry. ‘The leading notion in his mind apparently is thy 
Lord Derby, as we have explained in another column, has de-| a1) rates now paid by the occupier should be divided betwee 
clined the leadership of the Tory party in the Ilouse of Lords, occupier and owner, and the latter, therefore, be specially Tepre. 
and it has since been pressed upon Lord Salisbury, whose difficulty | sonted in the spending Boards. He stated that the total amouy 
in acting with Mr. Disraeli will be no doubt mainly a personal | of rates collected in the United Kingdom probably approach 
cma It ” not yet known, pid a to press, what Lord Salis- | thirty millions, an astounding sum, equal to nearly half the whol 
bury’s decision is. Should he decline, We suppose the screw will | Imperial taxation, and to the entire cost of the Imperial 
next be put upon the Duke of Richmond. It is not a popular Government, apart from the dead-weight. Our own jp. 
office to lead an army which can always defeat the enemy, but in | pression is, that the Committee will find it expedient to n 
a matter of any moment very seldom indeed dares do so. much further than the official proposal, and the whole matte 

A very unusual case was heard on Thursday before the Ex- | ” mixed up with a much bigger oue. Why have we so many 
chequer Court. Dr. Williams, the well-known chest doctor, | spending committees, boards o guardians, school boards, vestries, 
attended the Earl of St. Maur in September last for a tumour in and what not, instead of a communal connell “ te Houses, = 
the throat, which stopped his breathing. It was necessary to per- te by tay ae end by i sabia om Union — 
form the operation of tracheotomy, but it failed, and the Kar! | 7 et Ee district 2 We pay anny ~~ about our 
expired in great agony. His mother, the Duchess of Somerset, | )0"''P* institutions, and we wget not a single nanyeny Out. 
who was present at the final scene, appears to have been possessed | me the sowne, and inside them we bind them down with cudles 
with the idea that Dr. Williams had ordered the operation, which | laws, instead of simply providing that they may do anything not 
was, of course, performed by a surgeon, not to cure the Earl, but | forbidden by the law of the land or vetoed by the Secretary of 
to justify an opinion of his own as to the seat of disease, | "t*°- 

Frantic at the loss of her only remaining son—his brother, Lord; It is said in quarters likely to reflect the views of the Papal 
I. St. Maur, having been killed in Bombay by a bear—she cir- | party that the question of infallibility is to be brought formally 
culated to her friends a lithographed letter, giving a minute} before the Council next week, and a decision in all probability 
and extraordinarily effective account of the scene, accusing | obtained upon it immediately after the discussion. How long the 
Dr. Williams of malpractice and calling him a “hypocritical discussion may last if almost all the minority, and (say) only an 
murderer.” Hence the action. In Court the counsel for the equal number of the majority, insist on speaking, is, of course, 
Duchess withdrew in the fullest and most earnest manner all | Very difficult matter to decide. ‘The valuable information we r- 
imputations on Dr. Williams and offered an apology, which was | ceive almost daily from Rome is that at a Congregation held o 
accepted, and a verdict recorded with damages of only £5 5s. | such a day six fathers or (at most) eight fathers spoke, whence we 
It would seem clear that the Duchess, frenzied with grief, honestly | may conclude that if a couple of hundred speak on any one 
believed her own charges, but we question if the verdict should Fredy the discussion of that decree must last through twenty- 
have been a nominal one. Every doctor is not so well protected | five sittings. ‘Twenty-five Congregations had been held on the 
by his history and his circumstances as Dr. Williams. 14th February, i.c., within about ten weeks from the opening of 

setae gsi Ae eR the Council, and as there are many ‘‘ schemes,” each comprising 

The report which we eut from the Globe last week as to Mr. |g great many theological formule to discuss, at this rate the deci- 
sruce’s reply about the corporal punishment inflicted on O'Dono- | sion could not be taken till after the Council adjourns for the hot 
van Rossa was, as we suspected, the exact contrary of the truth. | weather, wheu Rome is positively unhealthy. We imagine, how- 
Mr. Bruce did not say that no corporal punishment had been | ever, that great efforts will be made to bring the great question to 
inflicted on O'Donovan since September, but that no corporal | an issue before that adjournment takes place. 
punishment had ever been inflicted upon him, and no punishment ———_——_— : 
at all except imprisonment since September, ’68. Ilow high feeling is rising in Rome between the Gallican party 
a of Monseigneur Dupanloup and the Roman party of Monseig- 

The Maidstone election was a very close and equal contest | neur Manning, may best be judged by the language used by “ the 
in the early part of the day. It ended, as we feel no | venerable and saintly Bishop of Laval,” as our Roman Catholic 
doubt from the 3 o'clock poll, in the return of Sir John| contemporary the Vatican calls him, in writing home to is 
Lubbock. The Maidstone Liberals could not have selected | diocese. ‘These are his words as quoted by the Vatican of yester- 
a better man to fight their battle than one who had both the | day :—“ The minds of men are still occupied with the question of 
hearty good-will of the retiring Liberal Member, Mr. Lee, a con- | Mgr. Dupanloup. Well, it is time that this should have an end. 
siderable local prestige as an excellent landlord in Kent, and a/I protest here before God, and as one about to appear before bis 
far more considerable general prestige in England as one of the| Judgment-Seat, that I would rather cease to live, fall dead at this 
ablest and most scientific men of his day. His great speech to} moment, than imitate the Bishop of Orleans in the course which 
the electors on Tuesday week was extremely able. He had| he is now taking. You do not know what he is doing here, you 
changed his mind, he said, on the ballot, because the experience 'do not know what he is saying, nor what his adepts,” [who are 
of the last election had convinced him it was not only needful to! they, by the way ?] * are doing and saying. I know it, I hear it 
protect the independence of the tenant, but also to protect the! with my ears, see it with my eyes. No! it would be better to die 
popularity of the landlord,—a new point, and a candid one from | and to die at once than to lend a hand to plots and manoeuvres which 
a landlord, though it can hardly present itself in that light to | no language can describe. May this writing of mine be propagated 
Sir John Lubbock himself,—and as good a one as can be made for| to the utmost possible extent throughout my diocese. As #0 
so mischievous a necessity, if necessity it be, as secret voting. places outside it, I am not concerned with them, and need not 
On the education question Sir John Lubbock told one admirable! occupy myself about them.” Laval (in Mayenne) is very neaf 
story, in reference to the fear expressed by existing schools that | the borders of Bretagne, and the Roman Catholicism there is pro 
‘the new Government schools will act just as new and deeper wells | bably of a more vehemently loyal type than in most other parlé 
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f France; but after language like this, our Roman Catholic con- | lights and imitating express trains, they will surely work the 
, mm can hardly assert that the bishops do not share the | telegraphs next, and not to the advantage of Government. We 
rear and heated feelings of the extra-conciliar divines. The hope the movement won't extend to Ireland! We should indeed 
history of (Ecumenical Councils has almost always been a history | be helpless then. We couldn’t even suspend the Habeas Corpus 
of stormy passions. Did not some Catholic once found thereon | for Fenian ghosts. For them it has been already suspended. 

for the obviously divine character of the presiding 

ld alone bring dogmatic order out of the chaos | 





‘ It is asserted that the death-rate is higher by 4 per thousand 
influence which cou 4 eae See a par 
tise wrath ? ( ‘4 per cent.) in districts where the water is ‘‘ soft,” than it is in 
of Cone Pe districts where it is hard (i.e., usually water impregnated with 
The Land Bill has, on the whole, been well received in Ireland. | jime), Glasgow and Manchester are supplied with soft water aud 
The Nationalist newspapers call it illusory, but all the moderate jaye high death-rates. Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
Liberal papers praise it highly. Lord Granard, the leader of the | Warwick have hard waters and low death-rates. The French 
extreme Catholics, says that the Bill will, ‘‘ most undoubtedly, | sayans found more conscripts rejected as physically below the 
be the means of founding a new era of peace and prosperity in | requisite mark in soft-water districts than in the hard, and they 
Ireland. ‘To indulge in factious opposition to it would be to incur | inferred that the lime of hard water was needed for the tissues ; 
4 most serious responsibility,” words suppressed by the correspond- | put surely the inference was not very scientific. Even granting 
ents of the Zimes and Pall Mall Gazette, who make Lord Granard the data, caleareous water must imply special qualities of soil, and 
appear discontented with the Bill. So also they misrepresent the | others, —perhaps of climate ; and who is to know that it is not some 
verdict of the Cork Farmers’ Club, in which eight out of nine | one of the many concomitants of hard water, and not hard water 
speakers praised the Bill, while the chairman of the Fermoy  jtself, which is beneficial to health? No class of men seem to 


an argument 








Club, though adhering to the demand for fixity, still allowed | 
that the Bill was a good one. A conference of clubs is to be held 
on March 1, and we may then hear of practical amendments. 
A propos of Lord Granard, he has been much abused for recalling 
with pleasure Vinegar Hill and °98. If he had been a Scotch- 
man and had recalled ’45, he would have been considered a patriot 


with a pedigree. Shall we never be decently just? 


Nottingham has returned the Ilon. Auberon Herbert, Radical, 
by 4,971 votes to 4,675 given to Mr. Digby Seymour, * Liberal” 
with Tory proclivities. This balances the loss at South- 
wark, Mr. Wright, the retiring 1ember, having been a Tory. 
Mr. Herbert will be a gain to the House, representing as 
he does a party which exists in England, but has few repre- 
sentatives, that of the thorough-going but cultivated Democrats, 
who really mean equality rather than constitutional progress. 
It is to be regretted that he did not do his party more justice in 
his election speeches. They are pulpy toa degree almost American. 
The one delivered on the nomination-day begins with a story 
about a girl who married a footman and found his calves false, 
and advises Liberals to pinch Mr. Disraeli’s calves because they 
would be found false, and ends with a sentence that would have 
delighted Mr. Burlingame, ‘‘ This is the country of the future. I 
appeal to the men of Nottingham to march forward in the path of 
progress with their faces to the sun,” that is, of course, totally 
unable to see anything distinctly. Mr. Herbert gave the Berkshire 
farmers better stuff than that, and should remember that in a 
country like this every absurdity, however jocular, uttered by an 
advanced Liberal, delays the future to which he looks forward with 
such ardour. 


Mr. Bernal Osborne has been elected for Waterford, after a 





/ us to draw rasher and hastier inferences than the men of science. 





The new number of JMuecmillan contains an article of con- 
| siderable political importance. It is a paper read at Sion 
College by the Solicitor-General (Sir J. D. Coleridge) on the free- 
;dom of opinion necessary for an Established Church in a free 
country like ours,—advocating a great simplification of our reli- 
gious tests, and the adoption in their place of certain broad com- 
mon principles of belief, neither refined nor technical. ‘This 
| step Sir John Coleridge regards as the condition sine quid non of the 
continuance of the Establishment as an Establishment, and there 
are few politicians of much sagacity who will not agree with him. 








Messrs. Coleman,—regarding, we suppose, the question of the 
quality of Australian meat as one of public interest,—have sent 
us some of the Australian cooked mutton, off which the present 
writer has made a most satisfactory lunch. It is certainly excel- 
lent to the taste. But it does not seem to us as cheap as it 
should be to invite any considerable demand. It is, we believe, 
8d. a pound, and the tins of it contain a good deal of fat, which 
is quite waste, and a good many little bits of bone, which add 
considerably to the weight, so that we doubt very much indeed 
whether Messrs. Coleman's statement that “one pound of this 
cooked mutton is fully equal to one pound and a half of mutton 
, 28 sold in the butcher's shop” is strictly true. An experienced 
judge assures us that this is very far from the case, and, indeed, 
| that she doubts whether, when used in the ordinary fashion, it is 
; Substantially cheaper than ordinary English meat. But if it 
be so, and so far as it is so, it ought to be in good demand, for it 
is certainly admirable eating. 





The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has written quite a 


contest excessively savage, not to say brutal, on both sides. ‘There pathetic letter to his dean about the Bishop of Exeter’s speech in 


will be some fun in the House of Commons now. 


The North Germans seem to think that with a Constitutional 
Government in France there is nothing more to fear, and are eager 
to go on eating the artichoke. On the 24th inst. a resolution was 
introduced into the Reichstag inviting Baden into the Federation, 
which might be a declaration of war with France. 


Bismarck opposed the resolution, but only on the ground of inop- | 


portuneness, and of the powerful position already acquired by the 
King in South Germany. The whole discussion showed that the 
Chancellor and the popular party are in accord as to the future, 
and are only waiting to complete the edifice of German Union. 


The atmosphere of America reduces all the most romantic things 
to matter of fact. We have long known that ghosts get them- 


selves photographed (gratis, by the way), and take great delight | 
in flinging about furniture and committing practical jokes of the | 


commonest kind ; but it is new to find them haunting railways, and 

actually using false signals in order to teaze the guards of trains. 

The engineer of a night train on the Boston and Lowell Railway, | 
—so the Boston papers assert,—has recently been stopped several 
times from entering the Woburn station by seeing a red light 
swung furiously. On sending on to learn why he is stopped, he 
gets for answer that no light has been exhibited, and the light 
certainly vanishes as the messenger approaches. Another time 
the ghost imitated the approach of an imaginary train, to frighten 
Some workmen on the line, who fled accordingly. ‘The theory is, 
that a man killed there two years ago is now revenging himself on 
Society by these false alarms. It is really an alarming prospect. 
If these disembodied malcontents have got as far as exhibiting red | 


| which he does not. 


| 
and harm,—the good in bringing out wide-spread latent doubts 


the Upper House of Convocation,—the more pathetic because Dr. 


| Ellicott speaks so gently and candidly of Dr. ‘Temple, and seems 
| to be really ‘grieved, and not angry,” as maternal monitors 
| always used to say of our boyish sins, well knowing it would be 


much more effective than confessing to anger. Dr. Ellicott says 


Count vou he and his brother prelates are “distressed and shocked beyond 


measure,” and that “instead of peace, there can now only be, at 
least for the present, continued doubt and estrangement.” We 
are sure Dr. Ellicott would not say so without feeling it to the 

eart. But we do wish this amiable prelate had explained why,— 
Dr. Temple said virtually in his speech 
that Essays and Revicws had done a great deal of both good 


previously smothered,—the harm in conveying an idea that some of 
them were too well founded. Is there anything so shocking to 
any but episcopal nerves in that ? 


Another mitre is at Mr. Gladstone's disposal, in consequence of 
the death of the old Bishop of Chichester, who has long been 
unequal to the full discharge of his episcopal duties. As no one 
has yet been appointed to St. Asaph, and it seems uncertain 
whether the diocese will not be thrown into that of Bangor, we 
suppose that the next Bishop of Winchester must be a good stern 
Evangelical, if there be such a man of the class from whom 
possible bishops are chosen. We rather wish Mr. Gladstone 
would do it and “ get it over,” as children say, when correction 
is threatened. It is really hard work advising it, but this comes 
of having a conscience. 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—--—>——_ 


THE ‘RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY’ IN THE EDUCATION 


BILL. 

\ E publish elsewhere a letter on Mr. Forster’s Education 

Bill, which no doubt touches the one point on which 
it will usually be supposed to be most vulnerable,—we mean 
its treatment of the religious difficulty. Our correspondent is 
a Liverpool man, and puts his case as it may probably be felt in 
large towns. His view is that Mr. Forster has not solved, but 
shirked the religious difficulty. But he means by shirking it, 
not himself deciding, but leaving to local authorities, like the 
proposed School Boards, the question if any religious teach- 
ing, and if any, what, shall be given to the children of new 
schools to be established in such large towns. He thinks 
that this option to the School Boards of selecting a religion to 
be taught in any of the new Schools will reawaken in the 
municipal elections all the old ferocities of the Church- 
Rate struggles,— that in spite of all Conscience Clauses, 
any such selection will be regarded as an act of favouri- 
tism by all the adherents of a religion not selected, 
and that it will practically lead to a great waste of re- 
sources by the setting-up in the neglected districts side by 
side of various less efficient schools of different religious 
characters, where a single absolutely eflicient school, without 
any religious colouring, would otherwise have been enough. 
Though we do not at all admit that these objections have 
any sufficient weight to endanger this part of the Government 
Bill, we feel quite sure that the battle, so far as there is a 
battle, will turn very much more on this point than on any 
other in the Bill,—more even than on the question of the 
electoral body to which the choice of the School Boards is to 
be delegated, on which also there is and will be considerable 
difference of opinion. 

But first of all, we may point out that no conceivable 
solution of this difficulty would have been universally accept- 
able ;—least of all, probably, that which our correspondent 
suggests, that the Government should have excluded religion 
absolutely from the teaching given by any school to be 
established and managed by a School Board. In the first 
place, as Mr. Forster pointed out, this jealousy of any given 
religious teaching is not a parents’ jealousy,—that will be quite 
avoided by the strict Conscience Clause,—it is only a ratepayers’ 
jealousy, a feeling of sectarian or party jealousy at allowing a 
nominal victory to any other sect. Now, it is a very serious 
question how far we ought to sacrifice a bond fide civilizing 
influence of the highest kind to a mere excess of party rivalry 
of this kind ; it is a still more serious question whether any 
government would have been allowed to do so. Every parent's 
conscientious scruple has, of course, the highest possible claim 
on the respect of the State, and Mr. Forster’s Bill embodies 
that respect in the most positive form. It is quite another 
matter whether the dislike of a religious minority to 
admit that they are in a minority, although they will 
have the most absolute protection against paying for 
any child of their faith being proselytized out of the educa- 
tion-rate, is entitled to any respect at all,—and still less to 
any which would demand so substantial a sacrifice as the 
absolute elimination of religion from the education of the 
poorest class, whether the parents wish it or not. Can any- 
one pretend a real conscientious grievance in the matter? Can 
any party say they are paying for the inculcation of a religion 
they think false? On the contrary, they pay for a good 
secular education, and not anything like the whole cost of that. 
The teaching would be no cheaper if religion were altogether 
excluded. The parents who do not withdraw their children 
from it (which they may if they please) would evidently prefer 
that it should not be excluded. Is it anything but simply 
absurd to talk of a ratepayer having a grievance because the 
school which his rate goes to establish offers only to those 
children whose parents like it a lesson in a religion with which 
he does not agree, but for the cost of which he does not pay 
an additional farthing? His real grievance amounts to this, 
and this only,— that his special religion has not so 
many supporters in the town as some other, and that 
this fact is published. Will anyone seriously pretend to 
call that a grievance? Will anyone assert for a moment 


that it is a grievance comparable in degree to that of the 
many ratepayers who might in the other contingency say: 
—‘ We believe religious teaching to be the most civilizing of 


a 
especially to see the children of the poorest and most miserably 
amongst us, who have least influences of any ennobling Sort af 
home, brought up to know something of the dignity, destin 
hopes of man; and we would pay willingly for that end; but thi 
measure denies us all hope of this; we are told peremptorily 
that the most civilizing of all studies is to be exclude 
from the school, not because the parents wish it, but only jy 
order to appease sectarian jealousies ; and consequently ya 
regard the rate you compel us to pay as rendered purpose} 
less efficient,—to some real extent wasted and thrown awa 
for no worthy reason at all.’ We cannot but believe that ths 
‘ grievances ’ of ratepayers who made such a complaint as thi, 
would be far more real and serious than the grievance of, 
ratepayer who, wishing to have solely secular education in ths 
public schools, found that, in addition to this, certain childrey 
whose parents wished it—but only these—were to receive, 
certain amount of religious instruction, in which, indeed, hy 
himself might probably not agree, but which would cost hin 
not a farthing extra. Say what you will as to the inefficiency 
of lessons in the Bible, nobody can pretend that a master of 
any ability, speaking freely his own thoughts, will not contriy 
to produce ten times as much moral impression on the ming 
of his scholars in the course of a lesson on a parable, org 
beatitude, or a rebuke of Christ’s, than he will be ab, 
to cram into all the arithmetic, geography, history, or 
other purely secular lessons put together. Or, if at least jg 
the course of a history lesson a skilful master may manage to 
introduce great moral lessons, it is only by a side-wind, 
whereas in a religious lesson they would be absolutely the 
main subject. Why, even the Birmingham League proposed 
to make the use of the Bible optional, and we do maintain 
with Mr. Forster that that either means something altogether 
a mockery, or the permission to the schoolmaster to explain 
Jrecly what he learns from the Bible. If he be a wise man, 
he will, indeed, teach very little dogma to his class, but 
he will teach just as much as is esssential to his own spiritual 
faith, and without perfect freedom to teach so much he could 
make no effective lesson of it at all. The wanton exclusion of 
religion, without any need to exclude it, from the teaching of 
all the new schools to be erected, would be justly resented by 
a far larger number of ratepayers, and a far larger number of 
Members of Parliament, than will be likely to object to its 
inclusion under such equitable guarantees as Mr. Forster 
proposes. 

But then our correspondent replies that though the inclusion 
of religion in the subjects taught by an otherwise excellent 
school may not cost the ratepayer anything directly, it costs 
him a great sum indirectly, by providing a strong temptation 
for the erection of more schools than one, in neglected dis- 
tricts where one would otherwise be enough, in order to 
soothe the offended pride and allay the jealousies of com 
peting denominations. Now, if it practically has this effect, 
and multiplies ineflicient denominational schools to prevent 
the necessity of deciding what religion, if any, or that no 
religion at all, shall be taught in the one needful school of 
any district, no doubt the Bill will do mischief. But we do 
not in the least believe in this supposed effect. Our corre 
spondent says that in Liverpool it is no theory, but actual fact, 
that the most bitter quarrels have always taken place over the 
question of the religion to be taught in the two Corporation 
schools. No doubt,—though we are not told, by the way, 
whether it has been an absolute principle, a sine gud non of both 
schools to admit all children of whatever faith, to the secular 
teaching of the school, and to remit, for all whose parents 
object to it, attendance on the religious teaching,—a very mm 
portant point in determining the bearing of these bickerings on 
the present question. But in the next place, it is a very dif- 
ferent question, indeed, and one much more likely to give mse 
to religious quarrels, what religious policy to adopt for one or 
two schools in a vast town like Liverpool, than what religious 
policy to adopt for the whole town, where the School Board 
has power to display its impartiality by assisting the goo 
schools of all denominations in all parts of the town, andis 
compelled to assist all impartially if it assists any. It seems 
certain to us that the actual operation of Mr. Forsters 
Bill, especially in the great towns, will take place in great 
degree through the clauses enabling the School Board to assist 
all qualified schools of all denominations. Now can ow 
correspondent deny that the quarrel which is so apt to arise 
between two great denominations over the religious poliey to 
be adopted in one or two schools, would be far less likely to 
arise when both the parties to it are perfectly well aware that 





all kinds of teaching, we want to see our town civilized, and 


they may hope to receive for their own favourite schools 4 
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mf be the same room for triumph over a decision as to 
rs religious teaching of one or two schools in a town where 
- Js of various denominations are all aided by the rates, | 
a here, naturally enough, is now, when only one kind of 
ligious teaching is recognized at all by the Town Council, 
et that is the subject of a conflict. Nor do we see the least 
Felihood that there will be a waste of money in the attempt 
to satisfy rival denominations by establishing in destitute | 
districts, side by side, schools of various religions, where, had | 
there been no religious difficulty, one good school would answer 
the purpose. For first, there is the great security,—one more 
likely to be too strong than too weak,—of the extreme unpopu- 
larity of a heavy rate. The Council of Education will, indeed, 
undertake to see that enough is done in every district to provide 
ample accommodation and adequate teaching on secular subjects 
for all the children between five and twelve, and will interfere 
to keep any School Board to its duty that shirks its work. But 
though it declines to exclude religious teaching, it will afford 
no excuse for the multiplication of inadequate denominational 
schools simply for the sake of soothing religious jealousy ; and | 
all the local feeling of the ratepayers will be opposed to spend- 
thrift rates. The School Boards with the duty imposed upon | 
them of satisfying the central inspectors on the one side, and 
of making every penny of the educational rate go as far as it 
can on the other, and without any power—be it remembered— 
in themselves of increasing the rate at pleasure, will be simply 
unable to scatter largesse to the various denominations in the 
way our correspondent supposes. No doubt, they will much 
prefer assisting qualified existing schools to establishing new 
ones, because it will cost much less to do so; but when it 
becomes a question of establishing new schools, they will be 
compelled to use the strictest economy, and an outcry would 
soon be raised if they built two or three inefficient ones side by 
side, instead of establishing one fully adequate to all the wants 
of the district. As for the denominations, they will soon see 
that their only chance of keeping the religious teaching in their 
own hands is to supply the main funds out of their own volun- 
tary resources, and only look to the help of the rates for 
extensions. The more exclusive and zealous denomina- 
tions,—like the Roman Catholics, for instance,—will not 
grudge,—indeed, they have never grudged,—this sacrifice for 
a cause so near their hearts. The less exclusive denominations 
will probably be quite content to get help for some one 
flourishing school of their own, and let all those children who 
live beyond reach of it go to the best public school in their 
neighbourhood, availing themselves, if they are fastidious, of 
the conscience clause in cases where it happens that there is 
religious teaching in the school, and that out of sympathy 
with their faith. But what we chiefly insist on is this,—that 
the right of all denominational schools which satisfy the Privy 
Council’s requirements to receive assistance out of the rates, 
if any one of them is assisted, will go far to remove all that sense 
of mortification which the Church-rate contests used to excite. 
The Conscience Clause which makes every denominational 
school receiving public aid available for all faiths, will remove 
the real grievance. The equal right of all denominations to 
such aid will remove the appearance of caste distinctions, the 
sense of privilege attaching to a special religion. 

On the whole, the public have to choose between two evils, 
—the evil of letting the majority of ratepayers decide the 
religious teaching of the new public schools,—a teaching, how- 
ever, to which no parent is compelled to submit his children 
against his will,—or the evil of prohibiting religious teaching 
altogether in schools intended for the very children,—the 
children of the vagrant or dangerous classes,—who get the 
least such teaching at home, and who need it most to fortify 
them against temptation. We confess that the latter evil 
seems to us, and we believe that it will seem to the country, 
umeasurably the greater evil of the two. 











LORD DERBY’S RENUNCIATION. 
ORD DERBY has had the firmness,—a firmness which 


has already elicited many sarcastic comments,—to insist 

on being himself, in preference to 
‘Heading his party with a sense 
O’ bein’ tip-joint in the tail on’t,” 

—which would, we take it, have been exactly Lord Stanley's 
Position had he acceded to the request of the party meeting 
of last week,—in other words, waived his own really inter- 
mediate position between the two parties, in order to take the 
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| disguised the fact that he disagreed ? 





post of nominal leader to a body of Peers whom he could 
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ne war out of the education-rate of the town? There | only have led by consenting to follow. What would it have 


meant had Lord Derby accepted the request made to him, 
except that as responsible leader of the Tory Lords, he 
consented to pursue for years to come the very same 
policy of tacit acquiescence in the necessities of party 
organization which has brought upon him, quite naturally, 
during the last few years, so many severe criticisms,—years 
during which he sat tamely under Mr. Disraeli, moving 
one day a party amendment in a speech in which he 
involuntarily betrayed how much less he agreed with the 
party he was trying to serve than he did with the party he 
was trying to check,—making grand but vain promises 
another day, that the Conservatives would never consent to 
household suffrage pure and simple, or to any merely demo- 
cratic Reform Bill,—and so in fact continually making himself 
the tool of a policy with which he could not agree, and scarcely 
Those who, if they do 
not condemn, at least pity Lord Derby for what they call the 
hesitating temperament which forbids him to take the offered 
leadership, seem to us to ignore that it is the very reverse of 
hesitation to realize distinctly that his own line is widely separ- 
ated from that which he would be compelled to pursue at the 
head of a phalanx at least as much more Conservative than 
himself as he is more Conservative than Mr. Bright, and to 
act boldly on that conviction. It would have been intellectual 
hesitation if he had not realized this,—it he had tried to per- 
suade himself that he could both be true to his own convic- 
tions and satisfy his party,—till he came, perhaps, to such a 
point that he could hardly tell whether he was taking a given 
political line because he thought it the wise line to take, or 
because he thought it the wisest his party would bear, or 
because he thought that in some things he must completely 
abdicate his own convictions and accept those of his party, if 
he were to have any chance of moderating the view of his party 
on other matters. It seems to us the very opposite of hesitation 
and irresolution such as Lord Derby must have been charge- 
able with, had he attempted to lead the Tory Peers even for six 
months, to say as boldly and plainly as he has now said, “The 
function of party leadership, honourable and important as it 
is, does not seem to me one for which I am by habit or tem- 
perament well qualified. .... T am convinced that both to our 
friends and the public I should be of less use as a leader than 
as a simple member of the House of Lords, and this con- 
sideration alone decides me, though with sincere regret, to 
decline an offer for which I shall always feel grateful.” Of 
course that does not assert in so many words that the difficulty 
with Lord Derby is not so much leading a party, as leading 
the particular party which asks him to lead them, for that 
would have been discourteous and discouraging, and would 
indeed have been construed as tantamount to a declara- 
tion of Liberalism for which Lord Derby is not prepared, 
and which there is nothing at all in his career to lead 
us to hope for. But his own friends and the English 
public will alike interpret his present words by his political 
career,—and so interpreted they obviously mean, ‘I am not 
competent for the lead of any party but a middle party, 
which in this House hardly exists, and if it did, is not the 
party Iam asked to lead; I am not extreme enough for your 
leadership; I cannot sympathize with your leaning to the 
past; I cannot sympathize with your ecclesiastical bias; I 
cannot sympathize with your dread of social innovations ; you 
would necessarily modify me far more than I could modify 
you; if I Liberalize you a little, you would Conservatize me a 
great deal, and the upshot would be that I should be more 
and more discontented with myself, and you would be more 
and more discontented with me.’ That seems to us to be 
plainly Lord Derby’s drift, and we think it not only wise, but 
one of almost obvious wisdom. He seems to us to have shown 
his usual clear good sense, and not to have shown even a 
modicum of hesitation,—it would never even have occurred 
to us to think Lord Stanley’s frigid and neutral good sense 
indicative of a hesitating character,—in the decision he has 
come to, and the frankness with which he has avowed his 
reason for it. 

The hopes of the Conservative party are now very natu- 
rally concentrated on the possibility of a reconciliation be- 
tween Mr. Disraeli and the Marquis of Salisbury, or at least 
of something near enough to reconciliation to admit of Lord 
Salisbury’s taking the lead of the Conservatives in the Lords 
without any visible result of disanion between the counsels 
of the leaders in the two Houses. How great the extent of 
the personal difficulty may be, we of course have no means 
of knowing; but we should think that the Liberals, no less 
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than the Conservatives, would have great reason to rejoice if 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Disraelii—we hardly anticipate a 
difficulty on the latter’s part, he is one of those impersonal 
men who do not allow feelings to interfere with policy,— 
could agree to waive their past differences, and concert together 
the guidance of the party in both Houses for the future. It 
is quite as certain that the office of leading such a party as 
the existing Conservative party, 7s one for which Lord Salis- 
bury is “by habit and temperament well qualified,” as that 
it is one for which Lord Derby is not. Lord Derby would 
necessarily be made more Conservative by such a respon- 
sibility. Lord Salisbury would, we believe, be made 


less so, Lord Derby would be compelled to ingraft | 


upon his character a combative instinct of which he has 
none; Lord Salisbury would be compelled to restrain, 
under the sense of responsibility to his party, a comba- 
tive instinct of which he has too much. Lord Derby’s in- 
tellectual dignity would suffer from the necessity of affecting 
a partizan feeling which he has not, Lord Salisbury’s intel- 
lectual dignity would be sensibly increased by the necessity 
of limiting and restraining the partizan feeling which is 
in him so keen. And again, apart from the individual 
influence acting upon the two men,—it would be far 
better for the Conservative party, as a party, to feel that they 
were led by one whose sympathies went somewhat beyond his 
reason on their side, and who when he restrained their ardour 
restrained Ais own too, than by one whose temperament 
was too neutral and impartial to secure any cordial under- 
standing between them and him at all. Lord Derby would 
be a Schoolmaster to the Tories, schooling them without 
entering into their feelings; Lord Salisbury would be a General 
able to restrain their impatience, because he had first achieved | 
the victory over his own. The true criterion of the difference 
between the two is their different attitude on Church ques- 


—$___ 
|country should be effectually and legitimately expressed 
and nothing will secure this expression more certainly than 
| the selection of so vigorous and statesmanlike a Conseryat 
as Lord Salisbury to lead the Conservatives of the 9, “ 
House. It would have been far better if he eould have le 
the Commons in Mr. Disraeli’s place, and Mr. Disraelj 
Lords,—if the strong Conservative could have been at the heal 
of the minority, the politic and shifty Conservative gt the 
head of the majority which has to be treated so often ag if it 
were only a minority. But as the social Institutions of Great 
Britain are often quite as obdurate as Nature herself to the 
exigencies of man, we must take up with the second-bey 
arrangement, as we cannot have the best. 











THE OBJECTIONS TO THE LAND BILL, 


\j* GLADSTONE’S Land Bill has, on the whole, beep 
LY well received in Ireland. The Irish Members intend 
to support it, the Irish landlords see clearly that it will increase 
and secure their incomes, and the body of Irish tenants, pare 
ticularly in Ulster and the South, though not in Tipperary, if 
not fully contented, are evidently impressed with the magnitude 
of the change which has been effected in their favour. At, 
meeting of the Cork Farmers’ Club there were eight speakers 
in favour of the Bill, and only one against it,—whose solitary 
speech was, of course, the one reported in England,—and the 
Club is believed to express the general feeling of the South, 
From the Liberal side there have been only three serious 
attempts to pick holes in the Bill, and of these only two 
demand any careful examination. The Pall Mull Gazette 
argues against the purchasing clauses on the ground that 
an Irish tenant wants a landlord to guide him, that 
he is, in fact, a blind sort of beast, to whom a 
rider, if heavy, brings safety in compensation; but the 








tions, the Irish Church, Oxford tests, and so forth, on which 
Lord Derby is more than lukewarm,—indifferent, and Lord 
Salisbury sincerely and eagerly Conservative; and yet these | 
are the very class of questions on which feelings count for so 
much more than arguments,—count sometimes even almost as 
much as conclusions themselves. Indeed, we apprehend that 
Lord Salisbury ought to make a far better leader of the Con- 
servatives of the House of Lords than even the late Lord 
Derby. In the somewhat acrid temperament of effective 
debaters there is a good deal of likeness between the two, and 
just a dash too in the younger man of the rashness—the 
careless pleasure in ‘ dishing the Whigs’ almost without re- 
gard to consequences—which marked the late Tory leader. But 
then there is also very much more of the statesman. Both in 
his short administration of the India Office, and in the 
speeches he made on Reform and on the Irish Church, there 
was a grasp of the political interests at stake, and a grave feel- 
ing for principles and results as distinguished from the party 
interests at stake, very different in kind from the random 
and hand-to-mouth statesmanship of the old Tory Premier. 
No doubt Lord Salisbury might not tend to Liberalize the 
Conservative policy; he would not at all events be as eager 
as Mr. Disraeli is to let the Liberals settle the most difficult 
questions as they will in order to shunt them out of his 
way. He would make his weight felt in the Tory counsels, 
and we fear it would be for what we should call the 
worse,—for obtaining better terms for the Conservatives, and 
throwing more obstacles into the way till those better terms 
had been conceded, than Mr. Disraeli dares or cares to do. 
Undoubtedly Lord Salisbury was last session disposed to ask 
for a much better compromise on the Irish Church than 
Lord Cairns demanded. If refused,—as he would have 
been,—we think it very likely he might have delayed legisla- 
tion till another session, and that the result of such delay 
would have been startling and dangerous. We are not, there- 
fore, by any means prepared to say that Lord Salisbury’s 
action would, in detail, always be for the advantage of the 
country. But then last session Lord Salisbury was not 
weighted with the responsibility of a leader,—a very 
sobering burden,—and, again, it may well happen 
that what is a misfortune for the country in itself, 
is an advantage if looked at in a larger light, as demon- 
strating to the Conservatives how much or little sympathy 
there really is with them in the country, and as helping 
the Liberals to see more clearly the patchwork still left 
in our institutions, and the monstrous evil of having the great 
majority in one House of Legislature opposed to the great 
majority in the other. Taken largely, it cannot but be 
desirable that whateyer Conservative belief there is in the 





assertion seems to us refuted by the whole history of a 
country in which for two hundred years landlords have mono- 
polized power, and have failed to spread among their tenants 
even passive contentment with their rule. The argument of 
the Lveeman’s Journal, the organ of the Tenant-Right farmers, 
that the option allowed to the farmers of commuting the 
Custom into a lease of thirty-one years will lead to the uni- 
versal grant of leases binding the tenant too stringently, will in 
fact renew in another form the insecurity from which the pre 
sent agitation has arisen, isa much stronger one. The distrust 
existing between landlord and tenant in Ireland is still so 
great, and the tradition of oppression and of subservience still 
so strong, that an equitable agreement by consent is hardly 
to be hoped for. The landlord will demand all the power he 
can get, and the tenant will be forced to yield lest another 
take his place. The framers of the Act have endeavoured to 
avoid this danger by inserting in the clause allowing the tender 
of a lease in lieu of compensation a proviso that it must contain 
“such terms as the Court may think reasonable ;” but we 
are not sure that is quite enough. No particular principle 
is laid down so as to guide the Court in defining “ reasonable,” 
and there is nothing to prevent the Court of Appeal from making 
the terms exceedingly stringent, or reserving rights to the 
landlord, such as rights over game, which would either reduce the 
lease to a merely nominal value or lead to an incessant bickering. 
It would not be advisable to stereotype the form of Irish 
leases for ever by laying down unalterable rules in the Bill 
itself, nor, we presume, would it be possible to pass through 
Parliament a clause insisting that the lease should contain 
only three conditions,—prompt payment of rent, prohibition 
of subletting, and a fine for cultivation “calculated to 
impair the value of the land,” but we may venture to suggest 4 
compromise which would be less unacceptable to landlords and 
would secure the end desired. Let a model lease, say one of 
Lord Portsmouth’s leases, be inserted in the schedules of the 
Bill, and the Court be instructed to define a “ reasonable lease” 
as a lease in fair accordance with the spirit of the one given 
in the schedule. And then let the operation of this clause be 
limited to thirty-one years. That would be ample time for the 
growth of a customary form of lease which it would be difli- 
cult to change without odium, and also for the growth of the 
new corfidence between landlords and tenants which we trust 
this Bill will ultimately produce. 

The objection to the Bill produced by the writer in the 
Times of Friday who signs himself “ H.” is even more serious. 
We are greatly afraid, indeed, that he has hit a blot in the 
Bill. He has shown very clearly that under its operation it 
will be the interest of any unscrupulous landlord to evict the 
holders under £100, 555,000 in number, or half the adult 
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males in Ireland, consolidate their farms into about one-fifth 
f the number, and then “contract” themselves with the new 
ee “out” of the Bill. That process is allowed by the mea- 
sare whenever the holding exceeds £100 a year, Mr. Glad- 
stone arguing that a farmer who can take a farm of that size 
is as free to make a contract as a farmer in England. That 
js scarcely true while there exists in Treland so furious 
g competition for land, but even if it is true, the argument 
does not meet “ H.’s” point, which is not that the hundred- 
ear farmer is injured, but that the small tenants will be 
swept away to make room for him. The Bill, no doubt, pro- 
vides & considerable fine for the process, but the difference in 
the value of wheat farms and grazing farms might compensate 
for that, and the threat of doing it would place a dangerous 
wer in the hands of arich man. We do not, moreover, quite 
like to see premiums offered to induce men to escape from a 
lav which ought to be regarded, by the Legislature at ail 
events, as a protection, and would suggest that the right 
of escape be withdrawn. If the law is fair for land- 
lords whose tenants are small men, it is fair for land- 
lords whose tenants are big men, and there is nothing in 
freedom of contract for a commodity which is er rerum 
natura a monopoly, that should elevate it into an ideal to 
be sought through any amount of suffering to the people at 
large. It must not be forgotten that the moment the ballot 
js introduced the political interest of the landlord in retaining 
tenants will disappear, and he may find it profitable to turn 
half-a-dozen parishes into a vast grazing farm without people, 
oor-rates, or any other nuisance to interfere with the growth 
of his rent-roll. That would be a terrible result of a Bill the 
object of which is to convert the lrish tenant-at-will into a 
sort of copyholder, as little liable to eviction while he 
behaves fairly and pays his rent as the tenant of a London 
house. 
The serious objections as yet made to the Bill from the 
other side are not many, the main one, that the purchasing 
clauses may tempt tenants to threaten the landlord into selling, 
not appearing to be very strong. They could only drive him 
to become an absentee, which they do not want to do. But it 
is understood that Mr. Disraeli has a very ugly bone to pick 
with the framers of the Act. It breaks, he is said to think, 
the pledged faith of Parliament. The purchaser of land under 
the Encumbered Estates’ Act was guaranteed his title as against 
all prior claims, and actually paid cash for all improvements on 
the land. He did not, indeed, pay it to the true owner, the 
tenant, but he did to the legal owner, the landlord, and the 
completeness of the -transaction was recognized by Parlia- 
ment. The Act, however, antedates the tenant's claim for 
improvements by twenty years, and thus revives the rights 
which Parliament had pledged itself to destroy. That may be 
fair to the tenant, but it is not fair to the purchaser, the 
tenant’s real claim being against the former owner, not the 
present one. That point is clever, and will give a great deal 
of worry to the framers of the Bill, but we suspect the 
answer is complete. Everybody buys property subject to 
any burdens the Legislature may put upon it, and no one 
property-right can be more “sacred” than another. Take, 
for instance, the case of Consols. The Government distinctly 
pledges itself to give £3 a year for each £100 it receives ; but 
it does not give £3, but £3 minus the income-tax imposed by 
Parliament. O'Halloran bought a hundred acres at auction 
last March, and will, under the Bill, have to pay the tenant 
for his improvements. He bought in a way sanctioned by the 
laws, and his claim, therefore, to exemption under the Bill is 
as complete as that of a man who bought under a particular 
Act, more complete, indeed, for the latter enjoys a special 
privilege in the way of a title which makes the transfer of his 
land very cheap. No special Act can be more sacred than 
the whole body of the laws, and it is they which protect the 
people in the enjoyment of their property, and, indeed, create 
the right of property itself; yet we do not scruple on occasion to 
set them aside. The proprietors of houses in St. James’s 
gave high prices for them, under the belief that they would 
be rated very low, being houses within a Palace precinct, but 
that will not debar the Legislature from equalizing the 
Metropolitan rates. So, too, with much property purchased 
4 extra-parochial, but rated under the Act making the Union 
the basis of rating. In all these cases a legal pledge was set 
aside in obedience to the tacit understanding that property ! 
must bear the burdens fixed by the Legislature, and there is 
nothing in the Encumbered Estates’ Act which should make 
its provisions inviolable as against the Law. 
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MR. LOWE’S LAST GREAT IDEA. 


OLD as Mr. Lowe is in suggestion, he sometimes fails to 
see the enormous advantage which a new idea gains from 
its own audacity, from striking the imagination as well as the 
reason of men. His suggestion of Wednesday in the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Cave’s Insurance Bill, that Government might 
set up a secure Life Insurance Oilice, contains in it, we firmly 
believe, the germ of a new and better system of direct 
taxation ; but in its existing form it will scarcely do more 
than excite the bitter animosity of the Insurance Companies, 
and the longings of the large class which enjoys income 
without possessing capital. The longing is excited by the 
prospect of a secure investment, the animosity by the certainty 
the Companies will feel that they could never compete for the 
best business with a Government establishment. Mr. Lowe 
underrates the force of his own great weapon, the perfect 
confidence of all Englishmen in the solvency and the honesty 
of the State. He thinks it possible, by exacting severe terms, 
to leave the good Offices unaffected, but it is precisely these 
which will perish under so imperfect a measure. The bad 
Offices, the offices which offer enormous terms, and high com- 
mission, and publish lengthy professions of disinterestedness, 
and make investments in credit companies, may compete with 
Government; but the good offices, with mathematical rates, 
and small commission, and a tradition of safe investments, 
will be driven out of their best field, the insurers who can 
afford a small loss per annum if only they can obtain 
absolute security for their families. They will pay Govern- 
ment even double rates, just as they now purchase Consols 
yielding 3} per cent., when they might in less secure invest- 
ments obtain 6. They will strain every nerve to obtain 
certainty, and they will be aided by the determination of 
parents that marriage settlements when they take the form 
of insurances shall imply iusurances under Government 
guarantee. The direct and the immediate effect of the Chan- 
cellor’s proposal would be to divide the business of Insurance 
between the Treasury and a class of Companies seeking to 
offer high terms through the rashest employment of the 
money they receive. 

Nevertheless, the proposal is a most important and sug- 
gestive one. It shows that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not in all cases averse to protecting the weakness of the 
individual by the strength of all, and it will compel many 
men to consider the far greater question whether life insurance 
is not properly State work, whether the principle boldly and 
wisely worked might not offer a substitute for all existing 
schemes of direct taxation. Suppose the Government to be 
the sole insurer, and all persons now liable to the income-tax 
to be compelled to take out an insurance adequate to their 
income, what would be the result ? That the State would fix 
rates leaving the profit required, rates which in time of war 
might be loaded for the emergency, and that every income- 
tax payer would feel that his payment, besides supporting the 
State, helped to secure the future comfort and position of his 
own family, or heirs; that the sense now so prevalent of the 
taxes being all pure loss would tend to disappear. Is it possible 
to doubt that such a method of taxation, with the encourage- 
ment it would give to thrift, with the approval it would 
receive from all women, and with the sense of security it 
would develope in all households, would gradually become 
popular, till class after class demanded admission into the 
scheme ; and we should at last be able to make of it a sub- 
stitute for the Poor Law, extinguishing that great evil, and 
Unionism, and the fear of starvation all together, binding the 
whole nation into one great corporation, personally interested 
in social security, and getting rid for ever of the notion which 
of all notions most arrests modern progress, that the State or 
body of the people is in some unknown way antagonistic to 
classes and individuals. It will be said that such a scheme is 
*‘ socialist,” but it is no more socialist than the Post-Oftice 
annuity scheme now in full work, while it is far less “socialist” 
than the Poor Law, which gives every man a legal right to relief 
whether he works or not. That it is not a “practical” plan 
for the moment—that is, not a plan any Government is likely 
to-day to embody in a Bill—may be admitted; but every 
movement in the State tends towards some ideal, and Mr. 
Lowe in his moderate suggestion accepts the immoderate 
principle. Mr. Lowe says, “I am unwilling to sit 
down without saying that I desire most earnestly that 
something may be done whereby we may take away what 
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eapable of judging of these problems—can assure his life in 
such a way as to be perfectly certain that on his death the 
benefit which he designs fcr those whom he may leave behind 
may come tothem. There is at present no such thing as that 
in this country. We are, I suppose, all insured somewhere or 
other, but it is a mere probability. There are no means by 
which a man can avoid the most painful position in which it 
is possible to be placed,—that of dying in doubt and anxiety 
whether his family will receive the provision which he has 
made for them. Ihave said that Iam unwilling to invoke 
the aid of Government if it can be helped, but it has oc- 
curred to me as being worthy of consideration—and I have 
given a good deal of consideration to the subject—whether it 
might not be the duty of the Government to come forward 
themselves and offer to the public, on terms sufficiently high 
to prevent them from coming into serious competition with 
really good companies, and without offering any collateral 
advantages or bonus whatever, the absolute security which 
the Government have alone the power to give to insurers.”’ 
But the majority of Englishmen must always be incompetent 
to judge of such problems. Mr. Forster may do much for us, 
but he cannot hope to bring the general level of education, say 
in a century, up to a point much higher than that reached by 
the existing House of Commons, and the majority of its 
members are certainly not competent to do actuaries’ work. 
If, then, the majority require, even in Mr. Lowe’s eyes, such 
security, why should not all have it? If it is discreditable 
that a decent Englishman should be without security for his 
savings, why would it be wrong to extend such security to 
every man? It might be inexpedient, but surely the principle 
of leaving things alone is given up by Mr. Lowe. As to the 
rights of existing Offices, they could be compensated, but Mr. 
Lowe in fact, though not in theory, pushes them aside. He 
says he does not want to attack good offices, but he admits 
that no insurer can be safe under any system of account, 
because safety depends on the character of the office’s invest- 
ments, which no account can completely check, and then 
admits that the duty of the State is to make average 
people safe. Is not that to admit that nobody under 
the present system receives that protection from the State 
which the State can give, and to which he is as citizen 
entitled ? 

We shall of course be asked why, granting that State 
Insurance might be wise, it should be connected in any way 
with State Taxation? Our answer is, that this seems to us 
the only way of niceting one of the most dangerous political 
phenomena of our day,—the dissociation between political 
power and its pecuniary responsibilities. We are getting rid 
rapidly of compulsory indirect taxation. Our statesmen 
shrink in justifiable alarm from pressing direct taxation upon 
the mass of the people. It will therefore in the long run 
come to this, that men with less than £150 a year will pay 
no compulsory taxes at all—a teetotaller, for example, will pay 
none—and that all political power will at the same time be in 
their hands. That is dangerous, not because men will make 
a rush at the rich. or tax them merely because they are rich, 
for they probably will not, the power of wealth in New York, 
for instance, being at least as great as it is here, but because 
men need to be loaded with responsibility, with a sense of the 
possibility that action may involve self-sacrifice, before they 
can become trustworthy politicians. They must feel taxation 
before they can wisely regulate its incidence. Our system of 
finance tends to dissever responsibility and power, and to 
reunite them we must discover some method by which the 
majority may be induced by means other than mere 
terror to take up part of the burden, to imitate the ten-pound 
householders, who in this single respect proved themselves 
thoroughly unselfish, who really took weight off the majority 
to place it on their own necks. To secure this end—surely a 
great one for statesmen to seek—no principle seems to us so 
efficacious as a bold application of the principle of insurance, 
a determined effort to make taxation secure to the taxpayer 
besides the national good which he does not see, the individual 
benefit which he cannot help experiencing. Mr. Lowe has 
removed the first difficulty in the way, the public impression 
that all statesmen of economic knowledge thought that all 
such matters should be left to the discretion of the people 
themselves, that they should buy insurances as they buy boots, 
at their own discretion and their own loss. Ten years ago 
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when receipts are immediate and outlay remote, the Sta: 
which knows nothing of time, may wisely interfere, t 
None of these remarks apply to Fire Insurance, for te 
reasons. The payments on that account are or may be 0 
immediate as the premiums, and the public has no more a 
for special protection than against any other business or ay 
other ordinary investment of money, and fire insurance wed 
be a dahgerous responsibility for the State. The masees 
without property would not insure, while of all modes g 
expressing political discontent fire-raising would be the mog 
effectual. A county might be set in a blaze to punish ay 
unpopular dog-tax. It is impossible to run that risk, an 
there is nothing for anybody, and least of all for the masses 
to be gained by running it. 





THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

HE French Ministry are playing a very dangerous, though 
for the moment a very successful game. They are try. 
ing to work a strictly Parliamentary government without call. 
ing a Parliament together. The interpellation on Monday, intro. 
duced by M. Jules Favre, was explained in a speech containing 
two charges,—that the Government was not Parliamentary, bat 
despotic, resorting without cause to forcible measures of re. 
pression ; and that the Chamber having been elected under the 
personal reyime, and by the coercion natural to that régime was 
no representative Chamber. To the first charge the Ministry 
gave a very terse but a very conclusive reply. They had 
always said M. Ollivier intended to unite order with liberty, 
they had been as moderate as possible, but they could not 
tolerate anarchy. M. Ollivier, however, though popular, is 
believed to be weak in the knees in the presence of the Em. 
peror, and accordingly Count Napoleon Daru ascended the 
tribune. He is known to be a man who never postpones his 
convictions, who cannot be controlled even by the Emperor, 
and who never stoops to subterfuges, and he declared in the 
most emphatic manner that the Government was constitutional. 
“France was no longer under a dictatorship. She was free,” 
“A people is free, if I am not mistaken, when the Chief of the 
Executive cannot dispose as a master, without the consent of 
the nation, either of the fortune, blood, or liberty of a single 
citizen—when the laws are the expression of the general will, 
and not of those who govern—when power is limited, con- 
trolled in its acts, organized so as to be restrained, should 
occasion require ; that is what constitutes everywhere a free 
people.” He asserted the honesty of the Emperor, and affirmed 
that the Cabinet was a unit, that if one went all would go, 
and that if the Chamber were opposed to them they would 
resign, and leave it to the Emperor to decide whether to accept 
their resignation or dissolve the House. They would remove 
all legitimate grievances; they had already introduced a 
number of great Bills, and they only asked for time, the 
country asking “not to be surprised by coups de thedtre, but 
to be consulted.” This speech really amounted to a positive 
assertion that the Cabinet intended to govern in accordance 
with the will of the majority in the Chamber, that the per- 
sonal regime was over, and that the Ministry upon a vote of no 
confidence would either resign or appeal to the country. As 
Count Dara has quitted public life for eighteen years rather 
than compromise his grand principle, that France should be 
governed by a Chamber and not by an individual, we are not 
surprised that the Left believed him, or that it should so far 

have accepted the answer as conclusive. 
But Count Daru made no answer at all to the second and 
more dangerous attack, that an accord between a Ministry and 
a packed Parliament did not constitute Parliamentary govern 
ment. On the contrary, he said it did. Both he and his 
colleagues objected to a dissolution on the ground that it 
must be preceded by reforms, and involved a probability o 
dangerous agitation, and neither he nor his colleagues 
attempted to fix a date either for the dissolution or the Reform 
Bill. Still less did they promise to give up the system of 
nominating candidates. On the contrary, M. Chevandier 
de Valdréme, Minister of the Interior, affirmed that they 
had a right “to indicate to the electors’? which candidate 
they wished for, which is true enough in principle, but false 
when applied to a country like France, where all authority 
springs from the central power, and where authority makes 
itself felt in the remotest village with overwhelming effect. 





that was the only accepted theory, and interference with 
Assurance Societies would have been denounced as a monstrous | 
infraction of economie principle. To-day Mr. Lowe. the advo- | 
eate par ercellence of the dogma of Jaisse:-fuire, admits that | 





Be the bureaucracy never so bold, it will not oppose the 
Government candidate, of itself a great advantage ; and be 
the peasantry never so little “ influenced,” they will think it 
safer to be on the official side. It comes, therefore, to this— 
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Sih a packed Chamber, a Chamber in which one-third 


of the members are believed to have been elected by the Home 
Office alone ; and even if forced to dissolve, to try to pack a 
new Chamber of their own. They will not use, of course, the 
yiolent means adopted under the personal régime, they will 
be “neutral” as far as any exertion of authority is concerned, 
but they will use any means they can short of force to secure a 
majority; will refuse to leave universal suffrage to itself, 
a resolution which, if necessary to the education of the 
safirage, is the condemnation of that mode of election. The 
Ministry do not promise a free Legislature, but only 
that they will use the packed Legislature to secure the 
enfranchisement of France,—a very different thing, and, as 
it seems to us, a very bad thing, even if we reject the ramour 
that the acceptance of this Chamber was the Emperor's 
ultimatum. If it was, then the Ministry abandoned a prin- 
ciple for power ; but even if it was not, their course is a 
mistaken one. In the first place, it leaves them too com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Emperor. He elected the 
Chamber, and it is perfectly well understood that the majority 
will only adhere to M. Ollivier as long as the Emperor wishes 
it to adhere. The moment he gives the signal, the Ministry 
will be defeated, and the command of the situation will then, 
as Count Daru admitted, belong exclusively to Napoleon. ‘‘ We 
are asked what we should do if the Chamber did not give us 
a majority. The reply is very simple. In case of a dif- 
ference between the Assembly and the Cabinet we should 
ask the Sovereign to choose between the two. We do not 
know what he would do; we have no right to prejudge his 
resolution, inasmuch as the matter relates to the highest 
prerogative belonging to the Crown in any country. We 
ought, therefore, to respect it.” Suppose the Emperor, with- 
out doing any violent act, accepts their resignations, summons 


e French Ministry intends to get along for an indefinite | 


The reasons they allege for this attitude are weak, so weak 
that we do not wonder at the unjust suspicion of a bargain 
with the Emperor. They say they must make reforms. li 
the people desire those reforms, a free Parliament will make 
them even better than the present; if not, they are only 
carrying on a personal rule. One reform is, no doubt, neces- 
sary, a law aflirming the inviolability of the circumscription ; 
but what stops their passing it, and then, as their first 
proposal, resubmitting it to the honest assembly they are to 
call together? Prefects must be changed? Why? French 
Prefects obey the Home Office well enough, even when it 
orders abstinence from tyranny. The Bench must be purified ¢ 
All that can be done by decree has been done, the Bench 
itself now selecting judges for political trials, and a Free 
Chamber alone could attack the radical vice of French justice, 
the dependence of judges on the Administration. But France 
would be excited by the elections? Very possibly, freedom 
is apt to be an exciting draught, but then it is also one which 
revives the patient. If the Ministry is the choice of th: 
country, the election of a free Chamber to support them 
cannot give rise to cmeutes; if it is not, the opportunity of 
overthrowing them constitutionally will prevent insurrection. 
Even Frenchmen prefer the ballot to the bullet when the 
ballot is effective. The real reason for maintaining the 
,Chamber as it is, is a hope that it will prove manageable, 
,and M. Ollivier has already had one severe lesson that this 
hope is only well founded as long as he is not too liberal in 
action. He only, on Thursday, attempted to mitigate M. 
, Chevandier de Valdréme’s defence of packing, by stating that 
although he “should not abandon those who had supported 
|the Empire for eighteen years,” he adhered to the idea of 
free elections, when the Right, in a tumult of fury, declared 
that it would no longer support his administration. The fury 
‘exhaled itself in words, the vote against him being only 


M. Rouher, M. de Forcade la Roquette, M. de Lavalette, | fifty-six, but the scene gave him new proof of the untrust- 
M. Haussmann, and all his former agents, would not the | worthiness of a Chamber whose only /uison ditre is its 


Chamber as it exists accept them cheerfully, and back 
them in pulling down the consequent insurrection? The 
Right and Right Centre, which are already profoundly “ex- 
cited” by M. Ollivier’s liberalism, would hail such a chance 
with exultation. 


have seen how deeply the Emperor distrusts Parliamentary 


All that has been gained would then be | 
lost, and France would have the personal reyime once more, 
only a little modified in outward seeming. This to men who | night last by the Lord Advocate. 


| docility. 


THE ABOLITION OF FEUDALISM IN SCOTLAND. 
OT the least important of the Government measures of 
the year, we venture to think, is the Land Rights’ 
Amendment Bill, introduced in the Commons on Thursday 
It proposes the abolition 


}of feudal and burgage tenure, and the substitution of exceed- 


government, how devoted his followers are to him, and how | ingly simple methods of transferring and burdening land for 


difficult it is to comprehend the feeling of the Army, seems | those now in use in Scotland. 


a serious danger. 

Again, it is difficult even for a Liberal Ministry to tell 
with a Parliament like this what the country desires; and 
the Cabinet may, with the best intentions, attempt meas- 
ures which will bring Parliamentary government into new | 
discredit. They are quite likely in the absence of light | 
from below to do that on such subjects as the relations 
of capital and labour, and especially likely on questions | 
of foreign policy—the occupation of Rome, for example— | 
upon which the real sense of the French peasantry is still 
exceedingly uncertain. The Prefects, through whom, in the | 
absence of representatives, information must come, are for the 
most part men of the old regime. Above all, the situation is | 
illogical, a government through persons who cannot plead that | 
they were ever selected by the country, and who lack there- 
fore the moral weight possessed by men who have their con- 
stituents behind them. Suppose the Ministry attempts some | 
very great reform, such, for example, as a revision of the | 
taxes which weigh upon the peasantry, their Bill may be good, 
but where is that moral right to pass it which precludes 
resistance to law because it is law? The Emperor can give 
them none, for he has abnegated his power. The Chamber 
can give them none, for it is full of his nominees. They can 
have none inherent in themselves, for they are not agents of a 
despotic master, but constitutional exponents of a national 
will at which they have no acknowledged means of arriving. 
It is personal government by a group instead of an individual, 
and with all the forms of Parliamentary rule. It is impossible 
that in a country like France these considerations should not 
add very greatly to the opposition, the aggregate of dislikes, 
jealousies, and personal grievances, which impede every 


If it becomes law, England 
will scarcely rest content with a system of land rights fai 
worse than Scotland will then have: that is, this Bill gives a 
promise of immediate improvement in our land tenures, and 
methods of conveyancing. Mr. Goldwin Smith somewhere 
points out how much of our progress has been owing to the 
long unsettlement of Ireland, necessitating legislative measures 
which would never have been thought of but for the unhappy 
state of that country. It is curious that the changes which 
have made possible the introduction of a Bill promising so 
much as the Lord Adyocate’s land Bill does, commenced in 
exceptional legislation for the preservation of the peace in 
Scotland; and that this is but one of several cases that might 
be cited to show that the difficulties of government at various 
times, in that country no less than in Ireland, have been 
‘‘ blessed,” so to speak, and turned to the good of the Empire. 

The points connected with the rise and spread of feudalism 
that remain obscure are, fortunately, of antiquarian interest 
mainly. The destruction of the system, which so closely 
concerns the convenience and welfare of modern society, is 
involved in no obscurity at all, so far at least as Scotland is 
concerned, where it is now on the point of being completed. 
| Its causes and stages can be traced in the statute law, which 
‘also shows that it was brought about, for the chief part, by 
| political, and not by social considerations. In the beginning 
|of the eighteenth century the system was in full foree in 
| Scotland, where it had been developed in some ways, and to 
| degrees unknown in this country. The feudal superior was 
entitled to numerous services from his vassals, such as “ per- 
;sonal attendance, hosting, hunting, watching, and warding.”’ 
He also exercised an extensive civil and criminal jurisdiction 
|within his territory. The civil jurisdiction of a lord of 




























government, and tend to make the fall of the Ministry an  regality was equal to that of a sheriff; his criminal jurisdic- 
event discrediting the mode of government which that ‘tion was greater, being as ample as that of the justiciary itself 
Ministry honestly reveres. It is known that no other Ministry as to every crime except treason, and wherever the superior 
18 possible, that after them the alternatives are Napoleon or | exercised a heritable jurisdiction the vassal was bound to dis- 
Rochefort, and yet they deprive their tertium quid of its only ' play himself at the court. Of course the power that the 
genuine support, the vote of a free Parliament. isystem gave to the feudal lord was liable to be abused, on the 
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one hand, to the oppression of the vassal; and on the other, 
and in critical times, to the danger of the State. Such a time 
and such a danger occurred in 1715, when rebellion broke out 
in Scotland, and an Act was passed “for the more effec- 


tual securing the peace of the Highlands,” whereby 


money payments were substituted for all personal ser-/| Society, of which he is president. 


vices due by custom, charter, or agreement from the vassal 


to the superior, and it was provided that agreements | superiorities ? 


made in future stipulating for such services should be void. 
This was the first step in the break-down. The second was 
taken after the Rebellion of 1745. 
1747 the heritable jurisdictions were abolished, the vassals 
discharged from attending the courts of their superior, and an 
end put to ward-holding, which involved the casualties of 
ward and marriage. The vassal was now no longer dependent 
on the superior. Their relation was rendered a commercial 
one, the vassal’s obligations being summed up in the liability 
to pay a definite amount of money. The superior could no 
longer exact his personal attendance, ‘“ especially in troubled 
times,” act as his guardian when he was a minor, dispose of 
his heiress daughter in marriage, require his attendance at 
court, or be his judge. The social importance of the feudal 
system was thus gone. What remained was its importance in 
legal theory as regulating the steps necessary for acquiring a 
secure title to land, and this for a hundred years more it was 
allowed to retain, the evils of the system not connecting them- 
selves with any political exigencies. 

Down to 1815 there were three steps necessary to be 
taken to complete a title to land in Scotland. On a contract 


By two Acts passed in| but in noticing the creation of mid-superiorities, 


great cost, failing compliance with the superior’s wishes 
their votes. “" 
The first intimation of his intention to try and oblite i 
these last traces of feudalism was given by Mr. Young in hi 
address in November last to the Scottish Law Amendmen, 
“Why should the uli 
of title,” he asked, “ be complicated with a consideration of 
2 The difficulties and dangers connected with 
the examination and completion of a progress of titles do not 
| consist in tracing direct transmissions of the dominium utile 
often acc. 
dental and unobserved, and seeing that they have all been duly 
evacuated and sopited by the appropriate charters of progress 
The skill, anxiety, and expense thus required in order to cm. 
form to feudal rules, in themselves absolutely useless, are ye 
great.’ In the same address he thus clearly indicated the re. 
forms which, so far as we can gather, are now embodied in hig 
Bill. “If, with reasonable safety to title, equalling or exceed. 
ing on the whole that which we have at present, we can devise 
a system of land rights according to which the property of 
land may be held and transmitted with the same certainty 
and facility as the property of money or goods, we shall effect 
a great legal and political reform. Let us trace sucha system 
in the merest outline. If the relation of superior and vassal 
were abolished, and every existing dominium utile were made 


| 
| 








a plenum dominium, subject to the feu duty and casualties ag 
real burdens in favour of the existing superior and his heirs, 
it seems to me that the title would be simplified with safety 
and justice. An heir, on the death of his ancestor, would 





being entered into for the purchase of land, the buyer had, 
firstly, to acquire a right in proper feudal form from the 
superior receiving him as his vassal in the ground. He| 
might take this right directly from the seller, who would | 
thus create a sub-feu and mid-superiority,—the statute qu/u 
emptores never came into practical operation in Scotland ; or 
from the seller’s superior, which involved a new charter, from 
the superior accepting and entering him as vassal in the 
seller's stead, Secondly, seisin, or formal possession, was 
given to him on the ground by the superior’s bailiff in 
presence of a notary and witnesses, the notary drawing up a 
formal deed narrating the proceedings and their warrants. 
Thirdly, the deed of seisin, being obtained, had to be 
recorded at full length in the public register. Till all these 
steps were taken the title was insecure. The modifications 
that have down to this date been made in this series of 
costly formalities are as follows:—The ceremony of giving 
seisin on the ground in the second step was abolished in 
1815, and a short notarial deed substituted for it. In 1847 | 
the deeds required in the first step were considerably shortened 
and simplified. There was a farther shortening and simplifi- 
cation of the deeds effected in 1858, in which year also seisin, 
in every form, was abolished, the title being completed by 
the registration of the deed of conveyance, creating a new 
feu, or of this deed supplemented by a writ from the seller's 
superior. In 1868 all the Acts of Parliament by which 
these changes were brought about, except that of 1545, were 
repealed and re-enacted as modified and consolidated. Some 
minor improvements were also then made; and it may be 
said that by legislation since 1745 the system of land tenure 
in Scotland has been brought into as simple a shape as could | 
be given to it consistently with the feudal theory and the | 
retention, even in name, of the relation of superior and | 
vassal. | 
It is now proposed absolutely to abolish this relation, and | 
forbid the formation of it in future. The importance of the | 
proposal, as related to the easy transmission and acquisition 
of property in land in Scotland, could not easily be exaggerated ; 
at the same time that the abolition of superiorities will put | 
an end to hardships that are justly complained of, especially 
by the vassals in small holdings, or where the feu duties are 
small. For example, we have seen it pointed out that there 
are cases in which the feu duty is only sixpence per anni, | 
and in which, therefore, on the entry of an heir to the} 
property, the sum payable to the superior is only sixpence. 
The previously entered vassal being dead, his heir who suc- 
ceeds him is called on by the superior or his agent to take 
out anentry, The superior’s interest in the matter is only 
sixpence ; but the interest of the superior’s agent, who has | 
the preparat of the charter, is several pounds! The heir | 
must comply and pay, as otherwise he will have no title to! 
the land. It is notorious again that this right of the 
superior is often abused in Scotland for political purposes at 
m-entry being called on to enter, at | 
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elections, those in 


complete his title by simply establishing his character, and 
might possess on his ancestor's title assumed to be legally 
transmitted to him. A purchaser need only record the con 
veyance in his favour, and would have no superior to trouble 
him; although he might have payments to make under the 
real burden which I have suggested. There would be no 
more progresses of titles complicated and confused with 
superiorities and charters by progress, for these would cease to 
exist. Deeds of conveyance might be simplified and shortened, 
for the feudal relations and all their conveyancing confusions 
would be gone. A security for borrowed money might be 
created over land, or a house, by words as few and simple as 
would be used to express the fact in a letter, and might be 
transferred by a dated and signed indorsation bearing the 
names of the transferor and transferee, the claims of the 
revenue being satisfied by the use of an adhesive stamp.” We 
most heartily wish success to this great project of reform, and 
trust it will not be long before a boon similar to that now 
offered to the Scottish people is put within the reach of the 
English and Irish as well. 





THE COST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

penne ONE who signs himself ‘* Perey Le Clere ” sends us this 

week a little red pamphlet entitled ‘* Our Royal Family.” 
It is not a very interesting production, being neither thoughtful, 
nor learned, nor suggestive ; but it is curious, because, though the 
writer is evidently an educated man, he repeats the ideas of Mr. 
Odger, that is, on this subject, the libels of a centuryago. He would 
apparently prefer an avowed republic to a masked one, but instead 
of discussing seriously the merits or demerits of the mask,—which 
having existed for a thousand years has primi fucie a right to con- 
tinue existing,—he repeats, apparently with serious belief in his: 
accusation, the old, old Jacobite story that Great Britain is spend- 
ing a quantity of treasure in maintaining a very bad, very dull, 
and very prolific German family of no particular mark, and with no 
especial claim to the historic reverence of the British people. At 
another time, we should not be concerned to answer him, but Mr. 


| Odyer’s speech has surprised and troubled us, showing, as it does, 
|how the old tradition which everybody believed to be dead yet 
lingers among classes which have become extremely powerful. 


An argument for a Republic even in England we can understand, 
and with some large reserves can appreciate, and so also we cal 
Mr. ‘Thackeray's denunciation of the reigning dynasty, wretchedly 
unfair as it is. But the assertions of the Jacobites, repeated by 
‘* Perey Le Clerc” and Mr. Odger, that the Queen is a member of an 
indifferent family with a poor title, and that the ‘Throne costs a2 
immense sum of money, strike us as being not only inaccurate, 
but extremely silly and unjust. ‘The Throne is, as regards the 
taxpayer, by no means an expensive institution, and the lady 


| who sits on it has of all human beings now reigning possibly 
|} the most perfect claim. Try the Queen's title by any conceivable 


test except a privri reasoning, by history, or public law, or demo- 
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“tie principle, and it is almost ideally perfect. Take tlie 
wblood,” of which the pamphleteer makes so much, and which 
is of importance thus far, that it is a misfortune for a nation to 
preak with its history, or to accept as its hereditary Sovereign a 
new man, who, because he is a new man, must have qualities 
which enable him to aggregate to himself powers which his suc- 
cessor may be incompetent to wield. ‘The pamphleteer says, ‘*‘ One 
family among the ruling class, distinguished by hardness of muscle 
or thickness of skull, got to the top, possessing itself of more 
castles and dungeons than the rest, which proceeding in course 
of time brought to its being acknowledged as the reigning house. 


The position was acquired in the Hanoverian marshes, towards | 


the end of the thirteenth century, by a family said to have sprung 

from an Italian stock, that of the Marquis d’Este, of Lombardy. 

Like the Italian gentry who came over to England about the 
same time, settling in and about the thoroughfare called after 
them Lombard Street, and adopting the three golden balls, still 
familiar in all our lanes, as their coats of arms, the members of 
the House of Este wafted into Hanover had a keen sense of the 
value of ready money ; and the judicious employment of it, and 
of their lengthy swords, soon made them masters of the situation 
in the marsh lands. Keeping their brother knights in due sub- 
mission, they then began to call themselves, after their estates, 
Princes of Brunswick-Liineburg, and by and by emerged, with 
the help of prudent matrimonial alliances, into sovereign Electors 
of Hanover.” ‘That is not accurate, for the English prejudice in 
favour of the male line is not only unreasonable, but contrary to 
reason—maternity being in any society, however corrupt, a cer- 
tainty—and by the female line the Electors were the heirs of 
the first Guelph ; but supposing it to be true, what on earth has 
it todo with the matter? The Queen’s historic claim to English 
reverence is not her descent from a Hanoverian Baron, but from 
the Egbert who made England one, and from William who con- 
quered England, from the two founders of the two rcyimes to 
which we owe certainly our greatness, and probably our exist- 
ence as a nation, the natural destiny of Britain having seemed 
to be a relation towards the Germanic Empire like that 
which Sardinia bears to Italy. A little sheet just published 
by Messrs. Longmans gives the steps clearly enough. Menry 
IL, the Angevine, represented both the Conqueror through his 
father, and Egbert through his mother, Matilda, the direct de- 
scendant, as daughter of Margaret of Scotland, and great-grand- 
daughter of Edmund Ironside, of the ancient Saxon line. Strange 
as the fact always seems to those who forget how conservative 
mankind really are, how diflicult it is to alter anything to which 
the masses have once attached the idea of moral right, Queen 
Victoria is the descendant of the Empress, the line having always 
‘been maintained on the spindle side. Henry VII., besides being 
Tudor, was by his mother, Margaret, great-great-grandson of 
John of Gaunt, son of Edward III.; and his grandson, James I., 
was also grandson of Elizabeth of York, the direct heiress of 
Edward Ill. It is through James I., whose daughter married the 
Winter King of Bohemia, aud produced Sophia, afterwards the 
Electress, that the Queen’s title by birth arises, and not from her 
relation to the Guelphs, who might have been simple gentlemen or 
pawnbrokers, like the first Este, for anything it bas to do with the 
true point, which is that the Queen descends from the absolutely 
unbroken historic line of British Sovereigns. Whether that 
fact creates a right is a totally different question, which 
it does not lie in ‘ Percy Le Clerc’s” mouth to raise. He 
cannot decry birth and then declare it to be of no im- 
portance. If birth is valueless, then it is no argument to 
abuse the ancestry of the Guelphs; if it is an argument 
then it isone to be credited to the Queen’s side. In our opinion, 
it is important just because the majority of English mankind 
think so, and are therefore more disposed to support a system 
which, wise or unwise, in itself derives its usefulness from the 
Permanence it gives to our institutions, and the non-reasoning 
Teverence it secures to them. 

But the Queen is not the nearest representative of Egbert? 
Possibly not, though that assertion would admit of a long argu- 
ment; but she is certainly the representative as well as de- 
scendant of James I., to whom Parliament awarded the throne, 
and her claim therefore is perfect by the second test, that of 
legality. Parliament being gathered together under a crowned 
King, whatever his title—and it must not be forgotten that 
William III. was, after James II. and his children, next Prince 
of the Blood, and descendant of Egbert—had a legal right to pass 
binding Acts which the superior title of any other person in no 
way affected,—iiat principle having been established by law 


during the Wars of the Noses, and being uncontested by the 


majority even of fervent Jacobites. Moreover, the Act of 
Settlement has been virtually reaffirmed by Parliament a thousand 
times since the death of the Cardinal of York removed the suc- 
cession out of the field even of speculative politics. The legal 
title being perfect, there remains the grand test of the nineteenth 
century, the willof the people, which can, according to Casarist 
writers, consecrate anybody. Well, does anybody doubt even 
mentally that Queen Victoria reigns by plebiscitum, that let the 
appeal be submitted under any conceivable form, she would have 
a majority of ninety to ten, even if we throw the Irish Fenian 
vote into the other seale? The Monarchy may have outlived its 
uses—we do not believe it has—or monarchy may be immoral in 
itself, as consecrating inequality; but to attack the dynasty on 
the ground that it is not English, or of inferior birth, or of 
doubtful title is merely silly. No title so complete exists in 
Europe, and as to its foreign origin, the Royal House is just as 
much and as little foreign as any House must be which is 
compelled by law and custom to intermarry with Ilouses of 
which there can be but one in every State. The House of 
Brunswick is just as English as that of Savoy is Italian, or that 
of Bourbon French, that is, it is English on one side only. 

But the Throne, whatever the title of its occupant, costs so 
much? If it did, the argument would be a poor one, for the 
institution, if worth anything at all, is worth a sacrifice of money; 
but as a matter of fact it costs exceedingly little, indeed, we 
doubt if it actually costs the taxpayer anything. ‘“ Percy 
Le Clere,” with rather wearisome reiteration, goes over every 
grant, the £385,000 to the Queen and the allowances to 
each Prince and Princess of the Blood, bringing the total up to 
£511,000 a year. He says the amount is £581,000, but he 
includes £30,000 from the Duchy of Lancaster and £40,000 
from the Duchy of Cornwall, which do not come out of the 
people’s pockets at all, but are just as much property and held by 
just as good a title as the rental of Woburn or of Strathfieldsaye. 
Granting the monarchy, the half-million would not be much, even 
if it were a mere charge on the country, for sustained stateliness 
of life is among a people so little civilized as ours a condition 
of the existence of the institution, and that stateliness certainly 
could not be maintained for less. We mean it could not be 
maintained permanently, for a series of circumstances, many of 
which are accidental, have invested the reigning Sovereign with 
a charm over the popular imagination which supplies all that is 
wanting in the external magnificence of her life. The income 
allowed the Sovereign is less than that of many of the nobles 
among whom she must live—for Englishmen would not endure 
either a “citizen” Court or a professional Court — and the 
allowances to the Princes are, asa rule, inadequate to the observ- 
ances required of them. Princes might be dispensed with, no 
doubt; but Princes, if they exist, can in a country like this 
neither work for their living nor give themselves up to heiress- 
hunting. It may be very unphilosophical to prevent them, but 
then monarchy is not defended because of its philosophical basis ; 
but because of its usefulness, which any serious diminution of the 
popular respect would almost immediately destroy. Ilonourable 
poverty ought not to diminish that respect, but it does,—and 
statesmen have to consider facts, not aphorisms which are con- 
tradicted by all the facts of life. No doubt there must be a limit 
to grants, and it would be far wiser for Parliament to settle once 
for all what the limit is, put a sum in trust for appanages, let long 
minorities counterbalance increasing numbers, aud decide at what 
point the Marriage Act shall cease to operate and the descendants 
of George III. become simple citizens, than to legislate from hand 
to mouth as it does now; but that is not the fault of the dynasty, 
but of the House of Commons, which always acknowledges in 
fact, but will never admit in theory, that a Republican Throne to be 
useful must be splendidly draped. ‘There is, no doubt, a latent 
feeling at the bottom of the economists’ protests that the Queen, 
as the richest woman in Europe, might make all the grants herself, 
but there is very little justice in the complaint. Why should the 
Queen be robbed because her husband was a first-rate man of busi- 
ness, any more than any Minister because his wife keeps expenses 
down? Why, if economy is important, teach our Kings to spend 
every shilling they can raise, because if they save they will have 
to maintain a great official institution out of their own pockets? 
| We might just as well make the Duke of Argyle pay so many of 
the pensions granted by the India House, because, being Duke 
lof Argyle, office costs him nothing. ‘The wealth of the present 
| Sovereign is partly accidental, arising from a private bequest, 
| partly the result of good management, and is at all events as 
/much hers as the wealth of the Grosvenors is theirs. It would 
‘be so even if her income were a mere grant, a mere burden on 
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the people, but it is not so. But for disgraceful mismanagement, 
the Throne would not cost the taxpayer sixpence a year. As 
it is, in spite of a wretched system, £300,000 comes back to 
Parliament every year from the Crown lands surrendered by 
the dynasty, lands of which a great portion no more belong to the | 
nation than any other land which the nation by Act has granted | 
away. ‘Percy Le Clerc” would argue that the lands were all 
intended for the support of the kingship, and therefore national 
domain, but at all events the nation never till they were sur- 
rendered had the income of them. Even the remaining £200,000 
is not an extravagance, being little more than the sum paid in 
America to Congress, less by a third than the allowance we should 
have to pay to the [Louse of Commons if that body were avowedly | 
instead of really Sovereign. We could not give the Members less | 
than £590 a year each, or £332,000 in all. The unpaid House 
is part of that system which we call ‘ Constitutional Monarchy,” | 
and if we are to talk about money in such a matter at all, that | 
saving must be carried to its credit. The cheapest government | 
is a despotism, and it is no recommendation of monarchy in our 
eyes to say that it costs little ; but still there can be no profitable 
discussion without facts, and the assailants of the monarchy in 
England habitually put the facts all wrong. The Monarchy may 
be an injurious institution, though it costs the Exchequer little, 
but still if cost is to be part of the calculation we may as well have 
the figures. England might be happier under a commonwealth 
than under a monarchy, but that makes no difference to the facts 
that Queen Victoria is as English as her subjects allow their 
dynasty to be, that her title is as perfect as it is possible for a title 
to become, and that neither she nor her family can on any fair 
calculation be proved to cost the taxpayer sixpence a year. 


| 
| 


| 





HANS BREITMANN AND HOSEA BIGLOW. 

HE new poems of Hans Breitmann,* which in humour are 
quite up to the standard of those which we have from time 

to time reviewed, naturally suggest a comparison with those 
of Hosea Biglow, the other great American humourist’s fic- 
titious hero; in other words, it is almost impossible not to 
compare the humour of Mr. Leland with the humour of Mr. 
Lowell,—so many points have they of likeness, so many of differ- 
ence. Mr. Leland’s principal hero is a grasping, drinking, plun- 
dering, fighting, sentimental, German in the Northern Army. 
Mr. Lowell's, indeed, is an honest Northern farmer, but then he 
has a subordinate hero, Birdofredum Sawin, almost as important, 
who is a grasping, drinking, plundering, but not fighting, 
and still less sentimental Yankee of the ‘cutest and Cop- 
periest kind in the South. Each of these,—Hans Breitmann 
and Birdofredum Sawin,—in effect reflects a certain amount of 
discredit on the cause he took up; in each the humour consists in 
a very large degree in the happy choice of dialect, and the 
familiarities of speech and thought and illustration which are at 
the writer’s finger-ends ; and in each again, humorous exaggera- 
tion and caricature play a most important part. Yet 
nothing can well be more different in general effect than 
the humour of the Biglow papers and of Hans Breit- 
mann’s ballads. Mr. Lowell’s is in the strictest sense original 
—you can liken it to nothing else on earth. Mr. leland’s, though 
perfectly original in conception, indeed, of his own sole invention, 
is yet in genus more or less borrowed from Heinrich Heine's 
wonderful mockeries. Again, Mr. Lowell’s humour is all | 
based on the deepest faith. In the grotesquest of his | 
religious familiarities, you always see that it is not disbelief, | 
but profound belief which makes him handle his subject so | 
familiarly,—like the absolute belief which Father Newman says | 
permits the Roman Catholic almost to joke about his saints and the 
Madonna. Mr. Leland’s sarcasms are essentially of the mocking | 
kind. He mocks at sentiment till he makes us feel as Heine’ 
makes us feel, as if all the emotions of human nature were weak- 
nesses based upon superstition. He laughs at intellectual truth, 
at moral truth, at spiritual truth. German transcendentalism 
is one of his favourite themes of mockery; German fidelity 
another; German faith a third. As you laugh over Hans Breit- 
mann,—and no one with any sense of humour can help laughing 
over him,—you frequently feel that you are laughing, like Heine, 
at all that is worth living for, mocking at yourself for your best 
thoughts, even more than for your worst. We could hardly 
assert, perhaps, that the humour of the Breitmann ballads is as 
great as that of the Biglow papers, for the Biglow papers are 
almost unapproachable in the overflow and richness of their 








* Hans Breitmann in Church, with other Ballads, By Charles G. Leland, London: 
Triibner. 








humour. But undoubtedly, the Breitmann ballads come y 
near them in mere literary merit, while in all other respects 
fall far short of the earlier work. They show none of the d 


' practical sagacity of the Biglow papers; none of their profound 


earnestness, none of their poetical tenderness. At the same time 
they have perhaps even more bouyancy, more animal Spirits, ang 
more of universal application, being in reality satires on certain 
universal elements in human nature, while the Biglow Papers are 
satires on the selfishness of a particular school of American poli. 
ticians at a particular epoch. 

But to come to a more detailed comparison. Both Mr. Lowel] 
and Mr. Leland (like Artemus Ward, and we imagine all Other 
American humourists), we have said, have shown the most delicate 
feeling for the humour of dialect, —the new-made provincial idiom 
in which you see language in the act of being moulded fresh to the 
hand of a ’cute and careless generation. How free a use Mr. 
Lowell's heroes make, for instance, of the foreign words in the 
English language, and how happily they fit the ’eute Yankees who 
have recast them to their own purpose! ‘Take this:— 

* But Jeff ho hit upon a way o’ helping on us forrard, 

By bein’ unannermous—a trick you ain't quite up to Norrard, 
A baldin hain’t no more 'f a chance with these new apple corers 
Than folks’s oppersition views aginst the Ringtail Roarers ; 
They’ll take ‘em out on him *bout East,—one canter on a rail 
Makes a man feel unannermous ez Jonah in the whale.” 


Or this :— 
“T’vo noticed thet each half-baked scheme’s abettors 

Are in the habbit o’ producin’ letters, 

Writ by all sorts o’ never-heerd-on fellers 

‘Bout as oridgenal ez the wind in bellers ; 

I’ve noticed tu, it’s the quack med'cines gits 

(An’ needs) the grettest heap o’ stiffykits.” 
The effect of all this Yankee dialect is to express in the most 
marvellous way,—a way that no provincial English dialect (York- 
shire, or Lincolnshire, or Dorsetshire, or what you please to take) 
in the least gives,—the sense of familiarity, of the full right to 
take liberties, with language which the Yankee feels. He is quite 
familiar with the words he uses, is not out of his depth in the 
least in using them; ‘unanimous’ and ‘ certificates,’ and all such 
words, are just as familiar to him as any others, but he chooses to 
make them suit his mouth instead of suiting his mouth to them, 
and hence the easy, slovenly, undress fashion in which they come 
out; hence, too, the multitude of artificial nick-names,—like 
‘Ringtail Roarers’ in the above extract,—like the multitude of 
political nick-names, such as ‘ Silver Grey Filmore Whigs,’—and 
so forth,—and hence, too, the cool adaptation of old Roman and 
Greek names, Troy, and Corinth, and Athens, to the oddest little 
villages. In Mr. Lowell’s dialect you see the Yankee coolly kneading 


| the language to suit the most temporary exigencies of his mouth. 


With Hans Breitmann the reason for the choice of dialect, like the 
dialect itself, is quite different. That chosen is the Pennsylvanian- 
German, skilfully moulded into guttural greediness and shibboleths 
of sentiment. ‘Take this, for instance :— 
“O vere mine lofe a sugar-powl, 

De fery shmallest loomp 

Vouldt shveet de seas from pole to pole 

Und make de shildren shoomp ;” 
or this, — 

“‘ So livin white, so carnadine 
Mine lofe’s gomplexion show,” 
where the guttural in ‘ gomplexion ’ lends a greedy and cannibal- 
istic expression to the word, and the soft sh’s and /’s, instead 
of j’s and v's, give a quite unique sense of an epicurish revelling in 
the flavours of sensation. The dialect of Mr. Leland’s heroes 
expresses none of the easy familiarity with words which the 
Yankee dialect of Mr. Lowell expresses. On the contrary, you 
feel that the slow and sensual but omnivorous German- Yankees of 
his satires pick their way with difficulty through the labyrinths of 
speech, and feel their limits painfully, as they grope after the 
delineation of their voracious appetites and insatiable sentiments. 
‘The type of extravagance and caricature in which both writers 

delight is much less different, has much more that is common in It. 
In the Biglow papers we have an ample supply of such illus- 
trations, as the following, for instance, comparing the tropical raits 
of the rainy season to ‘ our Prudence’s’ unmanageable teapot :— 
“ Tho clymit seoms to me just like a teapot made o’ pewter 


Our Prudence hed, that wouldn't pour (all she could du) to suit ber; 
Fust place the leaves ‘ould choke the spout, so’s not a drop ‘ould dreen 


out 
Then Prude ‘ould tip an’ tip an’ tip till the holl kit bust clean out, 
The kiver-hinge-pin bein’ lost, tea leaves an’ tea an’ kiver ? 
‘Ould all come down kerswosh! ez though the dam broke in a river. 
Jest so tis here ; holl months there ain’t a day o’ rainy weather, 
An’ just ez th’ officers ‘ould be alayin’ heads together 
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mix their drinks at sech a milingtary deepot,— 


"how they'd : . 
ee pd though the lid wuz off the everlasting tea-pot.’ 


*Twould pour ez 
That bold conception of ‘the everlasting teapot F is most charac- 
teristic of the American humour, which delights in magnifying 
the humblest and homeliest things with the view of humiliating, 
gs it were, the grander and more ideal phenomena to which it com- 

res them. Now, Hans Breitmann’s extravagance and caricature 
are different in tone, but not in rationale. He affects to use the | 
most familiar and ludicrous expressions as if they were full of | 





sentiment :— 
“ Vere is die leettle leettle shtar, 
The shtar of the spirit’s light, 
All runned afay mit de Lager Bier, 
Afay in de Ewigkeit ;” 
_or thus, in praising his lady-love :— 
“ Her heafenly foice, it drill me so 
t oft-dimes seems to hoort, 
She ish de holiest animile 
Dat roons upon de dirt. 
De renpow rises when she sings, 
De sonnshein vhen she dalk, 
De angels crow and flop deir vings 
Vhen she goes out to valk.” 





Except that this is cast ina tone of mock sentiment, the conception | 
of it is very much the same as that of the extravagances of the | 
Biglow papers,—the secret being the close association of the 
most homely illustrations with the least homely; but it is done 
with the sardonic laugh of Ileine behind it, instead of the keen 
dry smile of Yankee amusement. 

As to the intellectual drift of the thoughts expressed in the 
Biglow papers and the Breitmann ballads respectively, they are 
as different as possible. ‘The Biglow papers from beginning to end 
are meant to exalt justice, simplicity, integrity, mercy, as the 
very soul of politics, and take the true measure of the bragga- 
docio, cunning, selfishness, cruelty which call themselves by high- 
sounding names. ‘The first of all of them was a spirited protest 
against the Mexican war, which the Slave party had pressed on in 
the hope of increasing the Slave-State element in the Union,—and 
this note runs through the whole series :— 

* Wal, go ‘long to help ‘em stealin’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 

Help the men that’s ollers dealin’ 

Insults on your fathers’ graves ; 

Help the strong to grind the feeble, 

Help the many agin the few, 

Help the men thet call you people 

Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew!’ 
This drift sometimes takes the form of direct invective, and some- 
times,—in Lirdofredum Sawin’s letters,—of bitter sarcasm ; but 
it is always ethically the same, and the only real diversification 
of it is the genuine love of nature which bursts out from time to 
time in noble descriptions like the following of the New Eugland 


’ 


spring, * that gives one leap from April into June” :— 
“Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think 
The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink, 
The cat-bird in the laylock bush is loud, 
The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud, 
In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 
An’ for the summer vy'ge his hammock slings, 
All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb'ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers. . . . . 
Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here ; 
Half hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings 
Or climbs against the breeze with quivering wings, 
Or givin’ way to ‘t in a mock despair 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thra the air.” 
In passages of this kind, no less than in the whole moral tone 
which pervades the Biglow papers, you see what really feeds the 
genius of the writer, and that a genuine faith in Divine government 
and a genuine love of the spirit which creates tle beauty of the 
universe, is the master-key to all the grotesque humour and sarcasm 
of the ballads. In the Breitmann ballads it is very different. 
Mockery is the real master-spirit. ‘The hunger for sausages and 
sentiment, for lager-bier and love, for widows and wassail, for 
battle and booty, has nothing bebind or beneath it except a real 
contempt for the human nature which thus manifests itself. 
Breitmann and his party breaking into a church and getting drunk 
half on whiskey and half on maudlin sentiment, is typical of the 
whole ballads :— 
“*Derefore a Miserere 
Vilt dou, be-ghostet, spiel, 
Und vake be-raiséd yearnin’ 
Also a holy feel, 
Pe referent, men—rememper 
Dis ish a Gotteshaus— 


‘ing remarks male by Mr. Gilfillan 


| chisms. 


Du Conrad, go along de aisles 
Und schenk de whiskey aus.” 
Scoffs like this, full of humour, but of humour with no heart in 
them, such scoffs as Byron sowed thick in * Don Juan,” and Heine 
in all his exquisite poems, are of the very substance of the Breit- 
mann ballads. Even the feeling for Nature which Mr. Leland, 
like Heine, has very keenly, is used for the same mocking purpose. 
Thus, in a little ballad meant to make fun of the old chivalric 
impossibilities which knights undertook as the condition of winning 
their lady-loves, the influences of Nature acting upon the knight, 
Sir Steinli vor Slang, after he has just been assured of success by 
a favouring goblin, are thus described :— 
“De fiolet shdars vere apofe him, 

Vhite moths and vhite dofes shimmered round, 

All nature seemed seeking to lofe him 

Mit perfume und vision und sound. 

De liddle oldt veller hat fanished 

In a harp-like, melotious, twang ; 

Und mit him all sorrow vas panished 

Afay from der Steinli von Slang.”’ 
In this, as in others of Mr. Leland’s satirical ballads, there is real 
feeling for Nature overlying the mockery, but not underlying it. 
Like Heine, he hardly likes to express it without a harsh laugh at 
himself for his pains. Mr. Leland, with a humour which falls 
short indeed, but not very much short, of Mr. Lowell's, always 
contrives to leave a disagreeable taste behind the laughter which 
he provokes,—Mr. Lowell always a sense of the wisdom beneath 
the fancy, and the truth behind the smile. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@——_ 
BAITING A HERETIC IN 1870. 
(To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Some weeks ago you published a communication on certain 
“New Phases of Scotch Religious ‘Thought ;” will you permit me 
to illustrate some of the facts there stated by a brief description 
of a trial for heresy which I chanced to witness last Tuesday? The 
Court was the Dundee Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church. ‘The culprit was the Rev. George Gilfillan, a minister 
of that Church. The Court-house was the reverend culprit’s 
church, where, at eleven o'clock on the morning of ‘Tuesday, from 
twelve to eighteen potent, grave, and reverend men assembled 
together to try, or bait, a heretic. ‘The ground of the accusation 
wasa* remit” from the Edinburgh Presbytery, calling on * the 
Dundee brothers” to take action in the matter of certain shock- 
with respect to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
The chief of these remarks were contained in a letter 
to the newspaper, and in a little volume, entitled 
** Modern Christian Heroes,” recently published by Mr. Gilfillan. 
The gist of them is, that the Confession of Faith abounds with 
errors, as also do the Catechisms; that the former contains at 
least ninety errors, and that the ‘‘ Standards,” as a whole, need 
revision. When asked, by a member of the Edinburgh Presbytery, 
as to his meaning in these sentences, Mr. Gilfillan replied that he 
had chiefly in his eye the assertion, in the Confession of Faith, of 
‘eternal reprobation,”’ of ** the damnation of non-elect infants,” 
and that “the world was created in six literal days.” None of these 


Scotsman 


assertions he believed. 

Here, then, was the grave point for the Court and the United 
Presbyterian Chureh. ‘The Clerk of the Court, in a written 
address most adroitly balanced, but with every point inclining to 
the accused, opened the proceedings. His denunciation of the 
Edinburgh Presbytery was intended to be scathing, but was 
sadly overdone, and the aii was too marked to be effective. 
After him the ‘heretic ” had no defender. A hard-headed-looking 
minister from Rattray demanded from Mr. Gilfillan a plain state- 
ment of what the numerous errors in the Confession were. Did he 
reduce them to the three points mentioned above? If so, what was 
to become of suchsentences as those that characterized the Confession 
as abounding with errors, and as containing ninety passages “ that 
might be objected to as opposed to the Word of God and to com- 
mon-sense ”? Was it right and fair in the accused to throw out 
these random words with respect to the Confession, which he had 
unreservedly accepted as //s confession of faith? Asforthethree points 
named, why they amounted to nothing, for it was anything but 
clear that they were taught in the Confession at all. Eternal 
reprobation was not a doctrine of the Confession. Neither did the 
Confession say that the six days of Creation were six literal days. 
The “damnation of non-elect infants” was rather different ; the 
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Confession did affirm that, but not without a saving point; for 
were there really any non-elect infants? If infants were saved, 
they must, having Adam’s sin on them, be saved by election. And 
so, take it as you might, the Confession of Faith was clear from 
blame. 

What could the accused say to all this, dropped out, word by 
word, as if every syllable was of eternal importance? The 
public, however, will be likely to see something of unusual signi- 
ficance in remarks which give up so much of the old and distine- 
tive ground of Calvinism. ‘There was an evident agreement in 
the Presbytery that the battle was not to be fought on the three 
points ; an evident disposition to leave these as ‘‘ open questions ’ 
to the individual conscience of minister or layman. Some hard 
things were said against the accused. He was told that his 
remarks were mere rhetoric, that there was no courage, but the 
reverse of it, in throwing out a general denunciation against the 
Confession that was still his confession, and then refusing to 
specify particulars as to the matters denounced. 

Mr, Gilfillan read a statement which, though abounding with 
strong words, yielded almost every point at issue. He admitted 
that his words had been too sweeping; he agreed that if his little 


book went to a second edition the offeusive words should be with- | 
drawn or modified. ‘ Yes,” said his most persistent opponent, | 
** but does Mr. Gilfillan reduce his objections to the Confession of | 
Faith to these three points?” Mr. Gilfillan said that he did. | 


‘* Let this be minuted,” said the minister from Rattray. Nothing 
remained but to pass sentence. Four resolutions were proposed, 
The first moved that Mr. Gilfillan having explained, and promised 
to retract the objectionable words, and refrain from using strong 
language against the Standards of the Church in future, the 


Presbytery was satisfied. The next moved that the question | 
should be handed over to the Synod; the next, that the | 


discussion should be adjourned. ‘The fourth, which was carried, 
and which was by far the mildest of the four, is the follow- 
ing :— 

“Whereas Mr. Gilfillan has avowed his sincere attachment to the 
fundamental doctrines held by the Church; whereas Mr. Gilfillan has 
narrowed his objections to three specified points, named in his statement 
before the Presbytery, which are of subordinate importance, and may be 
deemed matters of doubtful disputation; whereas Mr. Gilfillan has 
expressed his regret for the occasional use of language respecting the 
Standards which has been thought unguarded, and has promised to 
avoid similar words in future; the Presbytery find no cause for farther 
procedure meanwhile in this case, and resolve accordingly.” 

The discussion lasted three hours, and the accused certainly was 
well baited. He did not, however, stand at bay. His defence 
was an apology, ending in a retractation of nearly everything 
involved in the charges. ‘The trial has brought out nothing, on 
Mr. Gilfillan’s part, calculated to broaden the Confession of Faith, 
unless it is the one admission of his opponents that the three points 
long supposed to be fundamentals of faith are points of doubt. It 
was painful to see such a man—warm-hearted and generous, as 
well as able—baited in a spirit that seemed to know nothing of 
compromise and but little of mercy. But it was more painful still 
to see such a man so readily withdraw from his positions. 
It was not like the old heresy trials. ‘The whole affair 
gave one the impression of something that Mr. Gilfillan wished 
at an end. His statement, like the speeches of all but one of 
his opponents, was read. ‘The answer as to the three points had 
the appearance of being extorted from him. In short, his strong 
words with respect to the Coafession of Faith were, on ‘Tuesday 
night, as if they had never been. Yet there was no hint of change 
of view,—none whatever. ‘There was simply proof that the West- 
minster Confession of Faith cannot yet be touched with impunity 
in the United Presbyterian Church. ‘To this point all the baiting 
tended, and this point the Presbytery most certainly established. 
How far Mr. Gilfillan may yet assist to force a revision of the 
‘*‘ Standards” I do not know, but [ cannot see that the trial of 
‘Tuesday has done much towards taking a firm step in that direc- 
tion. Surely, no presbytery had a right to ask a man to say that 
his objections to the Confession narrowed themselves to three. A 
witness in a court of law could not fairly be asked to say ay or 


THE CABINET CRISIS IN VIENNA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—This is the last letter with which I will trouble YOu, asi 
would be waste of time on my part to continue a controversy = 
an adversary who misinterprets the sense of much that T hay 
| hitherto said. I allude in particular to the extraordinary wearin 
| which ‘* Austro-Anglian” replies to the observations in my bre 
| that Moravia (though it has a separate diet), historically belongs tp 
| the Rohemian Crown; and that there is no democratic colouring 
| in the representative system of the Cis-Leithan constitution, . 
As regards statistics, ‘‘ Austro-Anglian” prefers McCulloch tp 





’| the latest Viennese authority. ‘This is matter of taste, in which | 


think he will find few to sympathize with him. But “ Austro. 
Anglian” seems to ignore my distinct statement that I have con. 
fined my statistical notices to the relative proportions of (js. 
Leithan nationalities. The 8,200,000 Austro-Germans said to be 
| given in McCulloch’s work (edit. 1866), and on which ** Austro. 
| Anglian ” bases his calculations, include, he must be aware, th 
Trans-Leithan Germans. But why not weigh as well as count? 
If ** Austro-Anglian ” will admit weighing of brains, an Austro. 
| German physiologist, Dr. A. Weisbach, has found the Czechs to 
have larger and heavier brains, particularly in the upper and 
frontal regions, than any other of the Austrian nations, the Germans 
included.* I recommend ‘* Austro-Anglian,” and all who wish for 
true insight into the political situation and the nationality question 
|in Cis-Leithania, to study the admirable and calmly-written 
brochure by Dr. A. Fischoff (** Oesterreich und die Biirgschaften 
seines Bestandes,” Vienna, 1870, 2nd edit.) Ficker’s statistics 
are therein confirmed, and historical data given respecting the 
| complicated electoral laws, so flagrantly unjust to the Slavic popu- 
| lations of Cis-Leithania, to which I have more than once alluded, 

In reply to ‘ Austro-Anglian’s ” repeated assertion, that 
“Polish, Bohemian, and Russian are, though kindred, yet 
perfectly distinct and different languages, as distinct as English 
is from Dutch,” I give the following extract from Whitney's 
work (Language and the Study of Language, Triibner and Co,, 
1867, p. 191). “'The principal branches’ 


” (of the Slavic or 
Slavonic) “‘ are the Russian, with numerous subdivisions, the 
Polish, the Bohemian, the Servian, and the Bulgarian. All these 
are as distinctly and closely akin with one another as are the modern 
Germanic dialects.” As regards the Bohemian and Russian lan- 
guages, I read many years ago in the Augsburg A//qemeine Zeitung 
that when Peter the Great paid a visit to Prague, at a banquet 
given him by the territorial and civic magnates, he openly ex- 
pressed the pleasure he derived from being able to make himself 
understood in Russian, and to understand the Czech language 
spoken by his hosts, though he heard it for the first time. 
Furthermore, the chief spokesman of the Czech patriots, who in 
1867 went to the Ethnographical Exhibition in Moscow (which 
event has affected Austro-Germans like the red rag held before the 
eyes of a bull), has assured me that all the public speeches he made 
there and at St. Petersburg were in the Czech language. Although, 
he added, every word he uttered may not have been understood by 
his large audiences, yet always was the sense of his discourses 
thoroughly apprehended, as the sympathy of his hearers and 
their replies conclusively proved. Fancy a Dutchman addressing 
a public meeting in England; an Englishman, in his composite 
tongue, speaking to an assembly of Dutchmen! It is true the 
Slavic nationalities of Europe have not yet a common literary lau- 
guage. But the Austro-Germans by their treatment of the Slavic 
populations of Cis-Leithania are greatly promoting that end.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Kt. R. Nort. 


THE * RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY ” IN THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You think Mr. Forster has solved the religious difficulty ; I 
that he has shirked it. You are so generally right in your 
opinions, that it is always with diffidence I differ from you, but in 
this matter the force of my conviction compels me. The very 
reasons that made Mr. Forster fear to face this ‘ difliculty” 
should have caused him to hesitate before he laid it on other 





notosuch a question. He might object to specific terms even when 
assenting to the doctrines that he thought involved, and certainly | 
he could not be expected at a moment’s warning to take such 
a position as this. Still, good may come of the trial. ‘The| 
accused was the most distinguished man of the Presbytery, and 
there is good reason to believe that he did not see how much he 
had yielded of what he probably will not yet be willing to yield. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ti. 








shoulders, and added to every municipal and parochial contest a 
fresh religious contention. So far as affects existing schools, bis 
proposals to respect them are just and generous, and your reasoll- 
ing seems based on the assumption that existing schools have 
accommodation for the children of their various sects which com- 
pulsion would force to go somewhere. If so, no new schools would 
be needed, and the school board would have no function. Ina 





* See Archiv fiir Anthropologie (p. 208-217), Brunswick, 1867. Also, Westminster 
Review, October, 1867, article, * Dualism in Austria,” p, 453. 
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town like this, at least, one-third more schools will have to be put 
up by the corporation, who, according to Mr. Forster's plan, will 
also have to decide ** what, if any,” religion shall be taught in 
them. ‘This is a nice prospect for next November ! The ani- 
mosity of a Church-rate contest would be nothing to such a 

sition and patronage between the sects, and this 


struggle for po: ‘ 
would be repeated at every vestry and council contest throughout 


the kingdom. 

Supposing 
favour of the new schools being unsectarian, 
done; but this could have been settled beforehand by the Govern- 
ment, had it had the pluck. 

Suppose the contrary, that the election had resulted in favour of 
“religious education,” if the Council were tolerant, they would 
erect in the neglected districts side by side schools for the different 
denominations, by which course we would gain two or three in- 
eficient institutions in place of one good one; there would be 
mach extra expense and a great waste of teaching power ; and 
finally, all motives for denominational zeal would be done away 


the result of the election to be a School Board in 
no harm would be 


with. 
There is a third supposition,—the Board might be bigoted ; then 


they would decide the new schools should all be Church of 
England or Roman Catholic, Independent or Wesleyan, as the 
yiews of the majority might incline,—which state of things no 
conscience clause could prevent people feeling an injustice. If 
the State will only recognize secular teaching, why should State 
schools be other than secular ? 

This is no mere speculative reasoning. In Liverpool we have 
two “ Corporation ” schools, and there have been the deepest feuds, 
in which were sown the seeds of bitterness, which have grown for 
years out of the question of religious education in those schools. 
The thought of the continued repetition of such strife on a larger 
scale is intolerable. 

One word more, though not on the immediate subject of this 
letter, how is Mr. Forster going to give free tickets in exceptional 
cases Without affixing any ‘‘socialstigma”? I know alittle about 
boys, and can easily imagine how they would taunt and nickname 
such a new comer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, Feb. 21. S. WELLINGTON. 

* OUR COINS.” 

(To THE EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

$m,—An article with this title in the Spectator of the 12th inst. 
advocates several changes in our system of tokens, and especially 
the introduction of a gold five-shilling piece, and that of a 22d. 
piece, or “* tenth” (of a florin), as a step towards decimal coinage, 
of which the great want is recognized. But the first of these 
changes, if it would not quite counteract the second, would at any 
rate do away with much of its good effect; for the crown, being 
the quarter of the pound, is essentially anti-decimal. When we 
are going to bring about that devoutly -to-be-wished consummation 
—decimal coinage—would it not be better to have a gold fowr- 
shilling piece, the /ifth of a pound? This, besides being a rational 
part of the decimal system, would be almost exactly equal in value 
to the five-franc piece, so much used on the Continent. 

The article asks, too, why our pennies and half-pennies should 
not be made much smaller, and the difference between their real 
and their nominal value still more increased ? Will you allow me 
to suggest an answer—because of the danger of forgery—and to 
ask another question? Could we not get rid of this danger by 
using an alloy of silver, and so have our pennies and half-pennies 
of a more convenient size and weight without their being too 
valueless ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. T. 


BOOKS. 
ee 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. Freeman has now reached the central point in his history, 
the actual Conquest of England. The means by which William 
settled himself firmly on his throne will be related in a future 
volume, but we have here the narrative of his audacious enterprise, 
and of the success by which he gained the title of King. ‘The 
historian rises with bis subject, and this instalment of the work is 
superior in execution to those which have preceded it. We are 
tempted to complain of excessive length when we see that almost 


the whole of this volume is devoted to the events of a single year. | 


But that year is the most important in the annals of our country, 
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E The History of the Norman ¢ in Enaland; its Causes and Results. 
dward A. Freeman, M.A. Oxi millan. Lost 





and we must bear in mind the method which Mr. Freeman pursues. 

Ile is not content to give us what he believes to be the nearest 
approach to the truth, and leave to chance whether his readers 

will accept his statements or search out the authority for them. 

He insists on taking us into his counsels, and making us assist at 
the formation of his judgment. Every debated or debatable 
| point is discussed, either in the text or the appendix, with a careful 
comparison of the various authorities, and a full statement of the 
grounds for his ultimate decision. ‘This method has its disadvan- 
tages. It is apt to take the life and movement out of history. 
You cannot well be carried away by the interest of the 
story, when at every step you have to stop and decide which 
of the stories is true. ‘It is what he wisely leaves unsaid,” says 
Schiller, “that shows us the master of style,’’ and Mr. Freeman 
tries to say everything. Still we have no doubt that he follows 
the way best suited to his own qualities. Not that he cannot tell 
a story ; he shows here, as in his previous volume, that he can. But 
there are many who can do this as well as he, while we may look 
far before we find another possessing the wide knowledge, histori- 
cal and antiquarian, and the passionate love of accuracy which 
make the book before us, if not a perfect history, a perfect model 
of historical study. We must add that in spite of all these merits 
it is not dull. The chapter on Norman affairs is overloaded with 
detail, but those on the Norwegian invasion and the campaign of 
Hastings are clear and spirited. Few readers who have once 
begun them will willingly lay them aside unfinished, 

‘The story is, indeed, one which it is almost impossible to spoil. 
Even if we could rid ourselves of our prejudices as Englishmen, we 
could not deny our sympathies to the cause of a brave people 
fighting vainly in defence of its freedom. Nor does the drama 
want a fitting hero in whom all the action centres. For this year 
the history of England and of Harold are one. ‘The will of the 
people was expressed in his coronation, their cause and his were 
alike gained in the victory of Stamford bridge, and their liberty 
fell with him on the field of Senlac. 

Nothing of this personal interest is lost in the hands of Mr. 
Freeman. He is careful to bring into prominence every act that 
can do Harold credit, every tie that connects his destiny with that 
of his country. It is scarcely too much to say that he is as much 
an apologist as an historian, and from his own point of view the 
characters can hardly be separated :— 

“T need not tell any reader of mine that I hold that King Harold was 
a king as lawful as any king—I might almost say more lawful than any 
other king—that ever reigned over England. No other King in our 
history ever reigned so distinctly by the national will. But there is no 
king, there is hardly any man, in our history, who has been made the 
object of such ceaseless calumny, from his own time to ours. The hos- 
tile faction triumphed, not only in the field of battle, but in the pages of 
pretended history, and, for 800 years, the name of Harold has been con- 
stantly branded with the appellation of ‘perjurer’ and ‘usurper.’ My 
object is to do what I can to undo this great wrong, to bring back the 
true history of a great man and a great time, and to set forth Harold 
and his acts as they appeared to his countrymen in his own days.” 

In these words there is a trick of the advocate exaggerating the 
prejudices with which he has to contend, and Mr. Freeman's de- 
fence goes much further than to repel the charges mentioned with 
so much indignation. He dscribes Harold as one whose first aim, 
both as minister and King, was the good of his country, whose 
commanding abilities made him the worthy rival of William the 
Conqueror. 

Mr. Freeman scems to us perfectly successful in his vindication 
of Harold’s political action. ‘The most difficult charge to meet is 
that of perjury. ‘That Harold broke his oath to William, Mr. 
Freeman admits, but he pleads that we do not know what its 
terms were ; that the versions given us by the Norman annalists 
are untrustworthy ; that it was taken under compulsion, and that 
in any case it could not bind him to shirk the duties laid upon him 
by the Witan. Mr. Freeman supposes that Harold swore to 
marry William's daughter, and that at the same time he did 
homage to William. We find it hard to believe that a mere 
promise of marriage to a child was the subject of the solemn and 
formal oath which we see figured in the tapestry. In any case, the 
oath was broken, and Mr. Freeman frankly admits that it is “a 
page which he would gladly blot out from the history of Ilarold ;” 
but he says truly that the fault lay not in breaking the oath, but 
in taking it :— 

“As to the bearing of tho transaction on Harold’s character, the 
morality of the question is easily summed up. Whatever was the 
engagement which Harold broke, whether it was a promise to betray 
England to the stranger or simply to contract a marriage of absurd 
disparity in point of years, his sin lay wholly in taking the oath, not in 
| breaking it. He yielded to threats or to blandishments, to a vague sense 





py | of danger, to a vague impulse of gratitude, or to a momentary inclination, 
] when in strict morality he ought to 


have stood firm against every 
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temptation and every threat. Through one or other of these motives he 
allowed himself to be cajoled into making a promise which he had no 
serious intention of fulfilling. 
incurred by thus trifling with what ought to be solemn engagements.” 
With regard to the charge of usurpation, there can be no doubt 
that the defence is complete. ‘The election of Harold was in some 
points exceptional, but it was legal and fully justified by the needs 
of the time. England had suffered too much from incompetent 
rulers not to desire one who had proved his capacity, and Harold 
had been tried and had not been found wanting. Skilful and 
strenuous in war, merciful in victory, just and liberal in peace, it 
might well be thought that under such a ruler the English people 
had a reasonable hope of prosperity and happiness. His first acts 
were such as to confirm the belief. Mr. Freeman has, for the 
first time, brought out clearly the significance of Harold’s joarney 
to the North immediately after his coronation. ‘The Northum- 
brians, nominally subject to Edward, had felt little of his power, 
and now, though perhaps technically bound by the vote of the 
Witan, they refused obedience to Ilarold. Mr. Freeman shall tell 
how he won their allegiance :— 

“ Harold set off for Northumberland to win over the disaffected pro- 
vince, not by arms, but by the power of speech and the magic of royal 
courtesy. But he went not alone. The companion whom he chose 
seems to show how important a part of Harold’s policy it was at this 
moment to show himself as the choice and the friend of the national 
Church. With the King went the best and holiest prelate in England, 
his old and tried friend, the saintly Bishop of Worcester. On the 
examplo and the eloquence of Wulfstan, Harold relied to win over those 
in whose ears he might himself charm in vain. 

“Harold and Wulfstan then set forth on their journey northward- 

They would probably take with them Housecarls enough for their per- 
sonal protection, but it is plain that they took with them no force 
capable of controlling or overawing the country. The power of speech 
and of reason, the example of the brightest light of the national priest- 
hood, were the arms to which Harold trusted. Our narrative tells us 
only the result, and not the process. The proud Danes, unconquerable 
by steel, bowed their necks to the gentle yoke of Harold and Wulfstan, 
and the authority of the new King was acknowledged throughout 
Northumberland.” 
Thus far we have no difliculty in following Mr. Freeman. ‘That 
Harold would have ruled well, we do not doubt, and he proved 
himself a brave and energetic soldier. Ile had all the qualities 
which can win sympathy for the vanquished. But when he is 
placed beside his great adversary the disproportion is evident. It 
may be seen, in spite of the author, in the volume before us. We 
will not insist upon the contrast between William's motley force, pro- 
visioned and kept under discipline through the unforeseen difficulty 
of a month’s contrary winds, and Harold’s great army, which lay 
out all the summer and the autumn, and then dispersed for want of 
provisions. It was easier to hold together professional soldiers 
attracted from all parts of France by the hope of booty, than a 
militia composed of men who were longing to get back to their 
harvest-fields. But, had William been in Harold’s place, the 
Norman fleet would not have been built and equipped without 
interference from the strong sea force of England, which seems 
to have been cruising idly in the Channel, when it should have 
been assailing the enemy. 

Again, when William had landed in England, Harold's in- 
feriority as a general was manifest. lis army was weakened by a 
fierce struggle in Yorkshire, the northern levies had not arrived, 
and he had to deal with an enemy whose base was upon the sea- 
coast. We know what William would have done in such a case ; 
we know what he did when the King of France invaded his duchy 
with an army too strong to be met in the open field :— 

“The plan of the Duke was to stand wholly on the defensive. All 
provisions of every kind were to be moved out of the King’s line of 
march ; the cattle were to be driven to the woods, and the peasants to 
be sent to take care of them there. He would himself with his division 
follow the King’s steps ; he would encamp near him, and be sure to cut 
off every man who strayed from the royal camp for forage or plunder. 
eae eee Till the whole force of the land could be got together, the 
Barons of Eastern Normandy were bidden to watch the foe, to skulk in 
the woods, and to give the invader no opportunity for an attack.” 

A similar line of conduct was Harold’s true policy at the Norman 
invasion, and it was recommended to him by his brother Gyrth :— 

* All who heard the counsel of Gyrth cried out that it was good, and 
prayed the King to follow it. But Harold answered that he would never 
play the coward’s part, that he would never let his friends go forth to 
face danger on his behalf, while he himself, from whatever cause, drew 
back from facing it. And he added words which show how the wise 
and experienced ruler, the chosen and anointed King, had cast aside 
whatever needed to be cast aside in the fiery exile who had once harried 
the coast at Porlock. ‘Never,’ said Harold, ‘ will I burn an English 
village or an English house; never will I burn the lands or the goods of 
any Englishman. How can I do hurt to the folk who are put under me 
to govern? How can I plunder and harass those whom I would fain 
see thrive under my rule.’ Truly, when we read words like these, we 


He incurred whatever amount of guilt is | 


| feel that it is something to be of the blood and of the speech of the 
who chose Harold for their King, and who died around his Standard.” 
| We cannot refuse our sympathy, but our sober judgment tells 
| us that Harold was wanting in the first duty of a king. It is 
hard for a ruler who loves his people to see his land wasted but 
. . . ’ 
he is bound not to let his pity for a part overcome his duty to the 
| whole. We cannot attempt to criticize the battle in detail, and 
| Mr. Freeman is probably right in ascribing tactical skill to hig 
-hero. But of strategy there is no trace, and the simple fact ig 
| that with the whole might of England at his command, he hurried 
| on with inferior forces in order that he might fight just where his 
| opponent would have him. 
| Itis worth while to notice how different was William's action 
| after Senlac. Had he attempted at once to march upon Londog 
and besiege it, he might have been held at bay till a national 
resistance had been organized :— 

* But he still did not march straight upon London. His plan evidently 
was to surround the city with a wide circle of conquered and desolated 
country, till sheer isolation should compel its defenders to submit, 
South and west of London ho was master from Dover to Wallingford: 
his course was now to march on, keeping at some distance from the 
city, till the lands north and east of London should be as thoroughly 
wasted and subdued as the lands south of the Thames. He followed 
out this plan till he reached Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire. By this 
time the spirit of London itself had failed. he blow which had beay 
dealt at Senlac had at last reached the heart of England. At Berkhamp. 
stead the second act of William's great work was played out. The 
Conquest there received the formal ratification of the conquered.” 

William’s strategy in England was in substance the same as 
that which three centuries and a half Jater Henry V. carried out 
against Normandy, and in both cases it met with signal success, 

We have said nothing of the story of Stamford Bridge, here 
told truly for the first time in history, and there are numberless 
other matters which we are obliged to pass over. We can do this 
with the less regret, since the book is one which no student of 
English history can leave unread. 


AN OPTIMISTIC REALIST.* 

Ir is now some years since, in criticizing a book of Mr. Gilbert's, 
we used as the aptest epithet to signalize certain salient charac- 
teristics of his work the term De/ve-like. This assuredly expressed 
better than any other phrase we could well have hit on his 
peculiarly graphic presentment of minute detail and his rare smack 
of unconscious humour, which, while it seemed to proceed on a 
patient enumeration of individual traits with a dry good-nature and 
somewhat wearisome impartiality, yet, at length, out of the whole 
disentangled the type by some sudden turn and touch, and set it 
before you with all the strange characteristic colourless dis- 
tinctness of the finest silhouette. But the term, having come 
into too general application, has in some degree lost its force ; and, 
in the very measure of Mr. Gilbert’s individuality, we are apt to 
wrong him in the persistent use of it, by keeping in the back- 
ground other qualities which will scarcely come under the narrow 
cover of one epithet. We shall, therefore, take this opportunity 
of tracing out some of the points in which Mr. Gilbert differs from 
Defoe, rather than those in which he resembles him: and we find 
avery good ground for doing so in this Aing George's Mildy, 
which is a rare and beautiful work of art,—select, we had almost 
said sole, in its wise meanings and noble moral lessons, and the 
altogether individual manner in which these are set before us. 

It is a remarkable fact, well worth noticing by the way, 
that here, where Mr. Gilbert, in all that pertains to mere theme 
and to inevitable instruments, is thrown upon ground more nearly 
resembling Defoe’s great field than any hitherto entered on by 
him, he yet asserts more strongly than anywhere else the prime 
elements of his own individuality, giving us a work which is, 
if we may use the phrase, less Defoe-like than anything he has yet 
done. It was a signal trial of Mr. Gilbert's strength ; and though 
he has not come out of it completely victorious, he has attained 
a very remarkable degree of success. But just because the un- 
Defoe - like qualities are so powerful in him, Aing (George's 
Middy distinctly fails in its first purpose. It is scarcely a boy’s 
book; and has in it too much of the stir of ideas, as such, to 
secure the same kind of audience as its great prototype. Robinson 
Crusoe, we might almost say, has become immortal, simply because 
the line of adventure, so graphic, so natural, so circumstantial, is 
so little charged with any intention or inner meaning. It is thus 
the epic of boyhood, which, with its dash of hardness and un- 
sentimental cruelty, is well content to rest in the relief that 
comes of mere change of incident and of the point of view. 





* King George's Middy, By William Gilbert. Illustrated. London: Bell and 
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Unless we are prepared to admit a personal reference in 
the form of an autobiographic thread run through this won- 
jerful web of incident, we find but little trace of conscious 
meaning or purpose. Now, King George's Middy is so charged 
with conscious meanings and intentions, that very often, in spite 
of the naked realism of the style, much must seem merely absurd 
and ridiculous unless the reader consciously catches some glim- 
merings of the underlying idea. A youth smitten with a passion 
for the sea, gets put aboard a man-of-war as midshipman, and sails 
on a Jong and distant cruise. All the incidents, up to the landing 
on an enchanted island, are told with not alittle of Defoe’s graphic 
realism ; but from the first we have the promise of something very 
diferent, which is realized the moment that the youth steps on dry 
ind. We are then in a charmed world, where all the ordinary 
faculties and relations of life are inverted and become symbols, 
pregnant with purest moral purpose and suggestion. ‘There is action, 
there is incident, suflicient to keep alive the interest of the young ; 
bat there is more,—and it is in this that the real interest of Mr. 
(jilbert’s realism lies. Defoe’s realism is, after all, very much a 
realism of incident, of merely external traits and circumstances ; 
Mr. Gilbert’s realism is more the realism of thought, and mood, 
and morbid conception. Defoe skilfully gathers up the coarse 
and ordinary feeling and way of thinking into one character, 
and throws it into an exceptional set’ of circumstances, which he 
traces out with the utmost care and the minutest exactness. 
Gilbert fixes on a peculiar and exceptional mental condition, 
and makes it a prism through which to reflect in a fantastic, 
yet wonderfully real and circumstantial manner, some special 
tendency of human life. The one is a quick and self-sufli- 
cient observer of men; the other is a moralist and psychologist, 
par excellence. Defoe is external,—his chief concern being 
with man’s action on the outside world merely; Gilbert’s 
tendency is inward, and his aim is to exhibit how, though man’s 
mind and will are powerful to modify to themselves the outside 
world and the circle of natural relations, they are yet inadequate 
to gain for him any compensating joy from the achievement in as 
far as it may make him singular and separate. ‘The pivot on which 
Mr. Gilbert’s moral system revolves—so far as he can be said to 
havea system—is the firm idea, by which he is possessed, that 
none of us is wholly and truly sane,—that some delusion cherished 
by us as to our true selves is the root at once of our comfort and 
enjoyment,—that if we knew more, or were in any iota made con- 
stitutionally different from what we are, our lot would be simply 
miserable ; because our very defects kindlily unite us to others. 
Properly, therefore, Mr. Gilbert is, as we shall see, an optimist 
of a very peculiar type, working in the modes and with the 
instruments of the old-fashioned realists. He has, no doubt, 
got the hint for an instrument from Defoe, but he uses it to some- 
what of a different end from that master. Mr. Gilbert, however, 
has not realized such complete success in his wider sphere as 
the old pamphleteer did in his narrower one. Ile very often 
realizes his intention most imperfectly, whereas Defoe generally 
came very near to wholly realizing his. It is not that Mr. Gilbert 
is persecuted by the presence of a lofty literary ideal, but rather 
that a certain defect of artistic conception, combined with the 
pressure of a constantly maintained full-face view of life, has 
affected his style itself with a certain cast of optimistic practice. 
Itis as though he said to himself, ‘‘ The writing is not so fine as 
it might be, but it is truer than if it were better; and certainly I 
could not recast and rewrite it without losing something that is 
special to the thing described ; so I shall ‘let well alone.” ‘Thus 
we often have a peculiar abruptness and want of that gliding 
freedom which would sometimes impart a still rarer sense of 
reality to Mr. Gilbert’s progresses from the common every-day 
world, to the world of wonders and fancies where awful truths 
masquerade in guise of make-believes. In this Aing George's Middy, 
for instance, we are quite surprised, and feel almost as if we had 
been injured, when at the end of the book we are informed that the 





Whole is to be taken as being simply a record of the wanderings of 
Miles Coppinger’s mind during fever. ‘The expedient is inadequate, 
looks like an after-thought to justify in a certain sense the out- 
ward extravagances of the book to children ; and besides, such a | 
justification should, at least, have been vaguely hinted at in the 
Opening, and not bluntly told us at the very end, when we were 
glad in the presence of noble illusions. Mr. Gilbert sometimes 
spoils his best impressions thus, siinply by want of a very little 
more art. While he is certainly, in some degree, possessed by the 
medico-psychologic tendency of Holmes to find a ground for moral 
motifs in hard abnormal phenomena, and has a good deal of Haw- 
thorne’s subtle sense of the compensating spiritual agencies that 





play unseen through life, strangely making all even, he is yet, to 


some extent, defective in power over the spiritual affinities and 
capabilities of language. His works thus lag somewhat behind 
his intentions ; and yet they evidence a peculiar thoroughness, and 
bear on them evident marks of the author's satisfaction. 

The great lesson of the present, as of several of Mr. Gilbert's 
former books, is simply this,—that we are better as we are than as 
we could possibly be else, even supposing all that we could desire 
were at once realized to us. The Wizard of the Mountain was 
a kind of Fate to those who had sought his aid, simply because 
he had the power of granting what was asked of him; and “The 
Magic Mirror ” was a skilful rendering of the same idea—an idea 
which plays with more or less force through most of Mr. Gilbert’s 
works, and which has found in King George's Middy its most 
thorough, and as yet most successful, expression. 

Mr. Gilbert’s optimism, however, is not coloured by the peculiar 
shy mental suspense which marks Hawthorne. It was the inability 
to rest securely on any one line of thought or of belief, the wist- 
ful doubtfulness as to the moral bearing and result of any possible 
course, and a subtly casuistic manner of dealing with all ideals 
whatever, which so paralyzed Hawthorne’s active power, as at 
once to render him so far unequal to face the practical demands 
of life, and unable to lay a sufficiently positive human ground- 
work for his fictions as to render them truly popular. Mr. 
Gilbert's optimism springs rather from a capacity to rest in the 
contemplation of almost any line of thought, by dint of seeing 
many elements of meaning and practical helpfulness in it; and 
a power to adapt himself readily to many conditions of life, and to 
profit by them in the measure that they are fit to be used as 
rough ready-made symbols. Hence, a certain want of artistic 
selectness ; and hence also, if we may judge from his books, he is 
unlike Defoe in this too, that he is not hasty and discontented, 
and could not carry into any political strife the terrible personal 
heat of the other. 

The optimism of our author is thus very much the optimism of 
English common sense, which recognizes the folly of hankering 
after that which lies outside the sphere of the immediate, the near, 
the inevitable. Mr. Gilbert is not persecuted by any high-flown 
ideal of life; yet he has the thoroughly English notion of the 
imperative character of duty ; and never fails to exhibit the 
misery that must follow on any deflection from it. His 
‘** Middy,” because of having failed to fulfil a certain require- 
ment, even though unreasonable in itself, is condemned 
to spend the night in his boat, and drifts away from all 
relation to the world of duty into a world of enchantment, 
where the immediate gratification of one’s wishes is the very 
source of one’s misery. Now this should have been quite sufficient. 
The whole motif of the work discloses itself plainly enough here ; 
and the rest should have been treated from first to last as being 
severely real and true. 

There is no variety of theme in Aing George's Middy; all the 
various incidents and stories cluster round one leading idea and 
illustrate it; though certainly vast skill and resource are shown 
in the mode of development and illustration. The enchanted 
island is a world of beauty and riches; yet it is hated by those 
who, because of their own unwise desires, are prisoned in it and 
cannot escape; nay, cannot even so much as move when impelled 
by the promptings of their human affections. What depth and 
delicacy of satire and of moral meaning there are in the story of 
the assistant-surgeon who, in answer to his wish, had the power 
of telescopes given to his eyes, and who consequently could see 
nothing near at hand, and had to go two or three miles away in 
order to look at the face of his love, or at the tongue of the ailing 
child ; while the naturalist, even in the very midst of his sympathy 
for the assistant-surgeon, has his eyes turned into microscopes, so 
that to enjoy peace he has to keep them shut ; and, though longing 
to go to see his friend, is doomed to isolation because, not being 
able to see distances, he is certain to lose himself or to get severely 
injured ; just as is the assistant-surgeon, because he could not se 
anything close at hand, and ran up against trees, and walls, and 
conveyances! Surely the manner in which we severally stumble 
in seeking after that which is beyond our own desert or capa- 
bility, losing in every step more and more of our power for good 
in social union and self-sacrifice, is very powerfully symbolized 
here. Perhaps nothing in all the book is more masterly, or bas 
a deeper grain of human nature looking through the strange 
breaks in its surface grotesquerie, than this :— 

“As 1 was on the point of leaving the house, my friend the surgeon 
said he would accompany me as far as the spot on the road at which [ 
had turned off the day before... ... When, after a good walk, we had 
arrived at the top of a small knoll or hill, from which we could command 
a good view of the beautiful country around us, I turned towards him to 
ask a question, I found him kissing his hand repeatedly, but to whom I 
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could not tell. So violent were his apparently purposeless gesticulations, 
that the idea of insanity crossed my mind fora moment. It vanished, 
however, the next, for I remembered the unhappy affliction under which 
he was labouring. I looked in the direction he had turned his face, but 
could see nothing. At last, getting somewhat impatient, I asked him 
what he saw. ‘I was looking at Alice and her brothers and sisters,’ he 
replied, ‘who are standing at the cottage-door, kissing their hands to 
me. I never saw a happier-looking group in my life.’-—‘But how do they 
know you have arrived here?’ I inquired. ‘That you are able to see 
them I can easily imagine, but, as they are not endowed with the same 
powers of vision as yourself, you must be as invisible to them as they 
are tome. How do they know you are here and looking at them?’ 
—'Oh! that has been allarranged between us beforehand. They know 
perfectly well—or at any rate within a quarter of an hour—how long it 
takes me to arrive at this spot, and then they stand outside the door 
that I may indulge myself with a view of their dear faces for some 
minutes.'—‘ You surely do not mean to say,’I remarked, ‘that they 
stand at the cottage door for a quarter of an hour kissing their hands to 
you, without being certain of the exact moment you arelooking at them?’ 
—' Yes, that is the time agreed upon between us,’ he replied. ‘Let us 
wait for a few minutes longer, in fact till they have left off, for it doos 
my heart good to see them. There! Alice is holding up the little boy 
to me; not, I am happy to say, that there is anything the matter with 
him now, for he is quite well, but she knows I am very fond of him, as, 
indeed, I am of all the family.’ From the length of time we had to 
remain stationary—the surgeon the while continuing to kiss his hand 
with great vehemence, and smile and nod in the most absurd manner— 
we must have arrived at the top of the knoll something within the 
average; for it was more than ten minutes before the surgeon proposed 
we should continue our walk.” 

The book is literally replete with such touches ; there is not a page 
but some glimpse like this, quite unconscious in its dry directness, 
comes upon you with all the greater effect from its unexpectedness. 
No sooner, for example, has the young middy set foot upon the 
enchanted island, where he could have everything he wished, than 
he begins to see himself in the most uncomfortable lights,—to be 
a victim, indeed, to every kind of dividedness and self-analysis, 
which led him on like a helpless victim to his desire, the capital of 
the island, from which he is only saved, at last, by the consideration 
and self-denial of others. But the underlying thought, in its sane 
gravity and consecutive closeness, is far too weighty to be con- 
sistently supported on the random thread of fevered dream— 
consciousness; and hence a certain disharmony and opposi- 
tion. Because of this, there is little or no chance of any 
boy ever enjoying what are really the most truly enjoyable 
elements in Avng George's Middy. Its fun, its drollery, its quaint 
incident, he will perceive and delight in ; but its depth of thought 
and meaning, its unaffected insight, clothing and sometimes hiding 
itself in odd paradoxes, and a parade of the most matter-of-fact 
details, should make it pre-eminently a story-Look jor students, and 
combine to give it a place beside the Utopias of the masters, to 
correct their affectations and extravagances, just as a tonic corrects 
and braces the physical system. Nor should we forget to refer to 
the little characteristic woodcuts, which, for character and expres- 
sion, are wonderfully well fitted for their place. Several of them 
have all the minuteness and skill and quaint life of Hogarth’s. 





BARNUM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Tu successfulshowman who has made his name typical of his 
profession, and who has so often boasted of being a humbug that 
what would otherwise be an insult is accepted as a compliment, 
gives us here a story which professes to be his autobiography. We 
accept it with some reservation, scarcely knowing whether this is a 
new trick or not. A few yearsagoa book was published under the 
title of the Humbugs of the World, professing to be written by 
Barnum, and that work was in itself an important contribution to 
the science which it professed to illustrate, for Barnum was not its 
author. There is nothing to show that the present work is at all 
more genuine. Indeed it is the question of genuineness that 
involves the whole difficulty, when we take into account the 
character of the autobiographer. Auy genuine product of Barnum’s 
must be a hoax. ‘The more genuine it is, the greater hoax. And 
thus we are placed in an awkward dilemma, from which there is no 
means of escaping. 

Without further testing the authenticity of the book, we may, 
however, accept much of it as highly probable. ‘The accounts of 
Barnum’s tour in Europe with General Tom Thumb and of his 
speculation with Jenny Lind in America, of the way in which he 
attracted mobs to his Museum and gave his lecture on the art of 
money-getting to crowded audiences, have in them a strong 
savour of reality. There is an imperturbable air in every page 
that suits the character of the hero. The practical jokes that 
rebounded harmlessly from his seasoned frame, and were then 
taken up and applied with such deadly effect against those who 
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originated them, bear witness to a readiness and startness elds 
equalled and never exceelel even by Americans. Agog: 
to this autobiography, Barnum began to deal at a very earl 
age. ‘¢I was always ready for a trade,” he says confidingly 
‘‘and by the time I was twelve years old, besides other po. 
perty, I was the owner of a sheep and a calf, and should 
soon, no doubt, have become a small Croesus, had not n 
father kindly permitted me to purchase my own clothing, which 
somewhat reduced my little store.” ‘To tell the truth, Barnum’s 
father was rather too sharp for him. After bringing five Song 
into the world, and one of them such a promising youth, he haq 
the impudence to die in a state of insolvency. The son complains 
piteously that ** the few dollars I had accumulated and loaned to 
my father, holding his note therefor, were decided to be the pro- 
perty of a minor belonging to the father, and so to the estate, and 
my small claim was ruled out.” ‘This was adding insult to injury, 
We can imagine the quiet chuckle with which the father accepted 
the loan, knowing that it would never be paid, and adding to the 
satisfaction of outrunning his creditors the keener zest of taking 
in his own children. Of course, the creditors were no real gainers 
by the transaction. A few dollars more or less were a drop in the 
ocean. But the smart son, who had been owner of a sheep anda 
calf at the age of twelve, and whose acquisitiveness had only been 
kept down by his being allowed the privilege of buying his own 
clothing, was worthy to exercise the parental wits. With sucha 
father, and such early experience, Barnum could not fail to go far, 
The Woolly Horse, the real Niagara, the club that killed Captain 
Cook, the Feejee mermaid, and all the other attractions of the 
Museum, were mere reflections from the superior genius of 
Barnum’s father. Barnum himself humbugged the world, but 
the father humbugged Barnum. 

We do not say that if the two had met on equal terms, after 
the son had thrown off the shackles of boyhood, the victory would 
have remained with the elder. But the fact that he died before 
that time showed the extent of his calculations. The probability 
is that if father and son had lived together, they would have been 
too much engrossed in taking each other in to give the world the 
full benefit of their sharpness. Had they combined, of course the 
consequences would have been awful. The human imagination is 
powerless to conceive the universal crash which must have been 
felt throughout all the regions of simplicity, and the rise of 
triumphant smartness to unlimited empire. Let us be thankful 
that we have only one Barnum at atime. His efforts are quite 
sufficient to occupy us. We do not speak so much of the greater 
enterprises by. which he earned his name and his fortune. Most 
of us remember the story of ‘Tom Thumb’s progress through 
Europe, his interview with crowned heads and the Duke of 
Wellington, his levées in the Egyptian Hall, and the other adven- 
tures which culminated in his marriage. Barnum’s description of 
all these incidents adds little to our knowledge, though it enables 
him to puff himself and his charge, and to give one or two instances 
of his own cleverness. How he escaped having to pay a large per- 
centage of his profits at Bordeaux, how he entered into familiar con- 
versation with the Queen in spite of the warning he had received 
from a lord-in-waiting, are perhaps the most notable eventsin this 
part of his life. When he was going through America with Jenny 
Lind, he distinguished himself most by the way in which he saved 
the Swedish Nightingale from being mobbed. When their steamer 
reached New Orleans the wharf was crowded with people, and 
Jenny Lind grew nervous. Barnum took his daughter on his 
arm, and walked ceremoniously to a carriage, the people thronging 
round, and all the more excited by the call from the ship's side, 
‘Open the way, please, for Mr. Barnum and Miss Lind.” With 
some difficulty Barnum and his daughter got into a carriage, and 
while the crowd followed them to the hotel, Jenny Lind had the 
whole street to herself. ‘The trick succeeded once, but of course 
it was noised abroad, and at Cincinnati there was as great & 
crowd, and no chance of deceiving them in the same way. 
Barnum quietly gave his arm to Jenny Lind, and escorted 
her on shore, an agent of his calling out as he did %9, 
‘That's no go, Mr. Barnum, you can’t pass your daughter 
off for Jenny Lind this time.” It is just these tricks 
that are characteristic of Barnum. He succeeds more by per- 
suading people that they are too clever for him than by coming 
over them directly. ‘Those which are, on the whole, his most 
amusing jokes owe their success to this manceuvre. ‘hus, he got 
a friend to put up some one else to make a bet that he (Barnum) 
had not a whole shirt on his back. ‘The catch consists in the fact 
that only half a man’s shirt is on his back, and against this Barnum 
had provided by folding a whole shirt on his back and securing it 
under his braces. Of course the bet was offered very readily, and 
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ereluctance with which Barnum received it, his attempts to 
it by indignant assertions that he knew his shirt was not 
ragged, and that it was not fair to bet on a subject of which he 
was certain, only stimulated the other man’s ardour. At last 
Barnum was forced to take the bet, and then, while the whole 
company Was bursting with laughter at the thought that he had 
been tricked, he calmly turned the tables. 
These tricks were apparently played for the mere fun of the 
thing, but in all Barnum had an eye to business. ‘The effect on 


his Museum, or on the speculation with which he was travelling, 
was what he looked to, and his reputation for smartness was chiefly | 


yaluable from its leading to the sale of tickets. When Barnum 
was almost lynched by an indignant crowd, whom his partner had 
persuaded that he was a murderer escaped from public justice, he 
was consoled by the assurance that the whole town would be 
attracted to their performances. This was perhaps an extreme 
case, and Barnum’s own business jokes were more innocent. [is 
idea of yoking an elephant to the plough with a keeper in Oriental 
costume to drive it, and telling the keeper to be busily engaged in 
his work whenever passenger trains were going by, is a fair sample 
of these advertising hoaxes. An old farmer came amongst others 
to see for himself whether the elephant was a good substitute for 
oxen, and after full inquiry, he told Barnum that the whole thing was 
adelusion ; the elephant could not draw as much as a pair of oxen, 
and it cost more than a dozen pair. Barnum replied gravely that 
the elephant drew more than forty yoke of oxen; it drew 
twenty millions of American citizens to Barnum’s Museum. 
Almost the first introduction of the Museum to public notice was 
effected by a very simple trick. A man was sent out into the street 
with five bricks. }Ie was to lay four of them at different parts of 
the sidewalk in a certain direction, then to exchange one brick for 
another, and go on repeating this process in perfect silence for an 
hour, at the end of which time he was to walk solemnly into the 
Museum. Before the first hour had elapsed the walks all round 
the Museum were crowded with curious gazers; a great many 
persons accosted the man, but could get no answer, and every time 
he walked into the Museum after completing his hour’s work, a 
dozen or more would follow him in. At a later period of Barnum’s 
life, when he was president of an agricultural society, he showed 
himself versed in the art of turning roguery to honest profit. A pick- 
pocket having been caught at a fair given by the Society, Barnum 
issued handbills announcing that as it was the last day of the fair, 
the managers had secured extra attractions, and would accordingly 
exhibit, without any further charge, a live pickpocket, caught the 
dayprevious. ‘The crowd was immense, some mothers bringing their 
children ten miles to have a look at such a wonderful specimen. Pos- 
sibly the idea may have been suggested to Barnum bya bit of hisown 
experience. A man came to the Museum and bought a ticket of ad- 
mission. ‘Is Mr. Barnum in the Museum?” he asked. Barnum was 
pointed out to him. He took a good look at the famous show- 
man, and then threw down his ticket, saying, ‘ It’s all right, I 
have got the worth of my money.” 

We might fairly close our notice with this significant story, but 
the most novel feature of Barnum’s character remains. He comes out 
on more than one occasion as a preacher of the Gospel. Not only 
was he a regular attendant at church, but when travelling with a 
circus he constantly read the Bible or a printed sermon to his com- 
pany on Sunday, and once he addressed a congregation of about 
three hundred ‘in a beautiful grove.” ‘I told them,” he says, 
“that I was not a preacher, and had very little experience in public 
speaking ; but I felt a deep interest in matters of morality and 
religion, and would attempt in a plain way to set before them the 
duties and privileges of man.” In this strain he proceeded for 
three-quarters of an hour, ‘* with some Scriptural quotations and 
familiar illustrations,” and at the end of his discourse several per- 
sous expressed themselves as greatly pleased, and wished to know 
his name. ‘This, however, seems to have been prudently with- 
held. Had it been given, the congregation might have been 
tempted to indulge in the Scriptural quotation, “ Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” ‘hat saying in avst about the come- 
dian being able to teach the parson if the parson is a come- 
dian, may not have occurred either to Barnum or his hearers, as 
we may doubt if any of them were readers of Goethe. But in 
another place Barnum certainly tried to verify this maxim. [lis 
circus was denounced from the pulpit as immoral, aud after the 
preacher had read the closing hymn, Barnum walked up the 
pulpit-stairs and handed him a written request for permission 
to reply to him. We must say the Rev. P. T. Barnum is an 
addition to our gallery of clerical portraits. Perhaps, if he had 
persevered in that course, he might have attained to greater dis- 
Unction than has been his lot as a showman and entrepreneur. 


i 


| With his push and perseverance he might have become a popular 

| preacher of the grotesque school, and have substituted a Taber- 
nacle for a Museum. A slight effort indeed would have made him 
the sham prelate of the (Ecumenical Council, Phineas Taylor, 
Bishop of Humbug (én partibus). 


NATIVE HISTORIES OF INDIA.* 

Lirrte more than a year has elapsed since we had the first 
volume of Sir Henry Elliot’s Native /Tistories of ludia to review, 
and now comes the second. If Mr. Dowson can cuntinue at this 
rate of progress, we may see the work completed by him, though 
it is impossible for anyone but himself to say the number of 
volumes to which it may extend. It is a great benefit to the 
public to have a great history doled out, notwithstanding the 
extreme difficulty of some of its parts, with such commendable 
rapidity. And while on this subject, we must express our admira- 
tion of the editor's skill. He has to publish another man’s papers, 
left at his death at various stages of progress and completeness, and 
not only to correct that which was crude or erroneous, but to 
supply large sections which Sir Heury Elliot had not elaborated ; 
and likewise to add explanatory notes without number. And 
while he was doing all this really independent work, he had to 
remember that, after all, he was only editor, and to keep himself in 
the background, —to indicate by brackets, italics, and other devices 
the passages added or altered by himself. Where so much that makes 
the book really valuable and up to the requirements of the present 
day is the work of the editor, these demands on his modesty and 
self-control are very severe; but Mr. Dowson has herein acted 
with perfect loyalty to his author, and proved himself a perfect 
exemplar of an editor. 

This second volume comprises the whole of the early Muham- 
madan period, from the conquests of Mahmud of Ghazni to the 
assassination of the last Gaurian prince in 1289. In it, therefore, 
most of the ditficulties which beset an ancient time are encountered ; 
the number of narrators is few, and they diverge conspicuously 
from one another. ‘The succession of rulers is by no means 
certain; and the evidence obtained from coins often proves 
to be rather a hindrance than a help, from their apparent 
deviation from the writers and intrinsic difficulty of read- 
ing. Hence the space devoted to discussions of this sort is 
large ; but it is most important to have all the matter of this kind 
brought together, to bear immediately on the period described. 
The historians from whom extracts are given are nine, of whom 
Baihaki, Muhammad ’Ufi, *Utbi, and Minhiiju-s Siriij are the chief. 
An historical introduction to each historian is prefixed to the 
extracts from his work, and the proper foot-notes are given ; 
besides which, questions too long to be treated there are discussed 
in an appendix of 175 pages. 

The historians write sometimes in Arabic, sometimes in Persian ; 
and often mix the two. There are the greatest differences in 
accuracy or looseness of style, some writing a plain easy style, 
others inclining to the pompous, sententious, wordy, half-poetical 
style which the Arabs, usually such fine judges of taste, consider 
effective. ‘The works are sometimes only extant in manuscript, 
sometimes printed; but in the East the most important works 
sometimes never get printed, though their value be well known. 
We need not look far to discover the difference in character between 
the Mohammedan invaders and the Hindus. Al Biruni, who was 
contemporary with the first invasion, and a voluminous and 
scientific writer, observes :—‘* ‘The Indians attach little importance 
to the sequence of events, and neglect to record the dates of the 
reigns of their kings. When they are embarrassed they are silent.” 
The truth of this will be acknowledged by any one who reflects on 
the enormous exaggeration of numbers to be met with everywhere 
in Sanskrit literature,—where they seem to be inserted to work on 
the imagination of the reader, rather than to round any system of 
cycles or periods,—and then compares therewith the accurate 
| enumeration of genealogies and other things requiring numbers by 
the Arabs. But another writer, Baihaki, lays down the qualities 
of a good historian thus :— 





“ Man can be read by the heart of man. Tho heart is strengthened 
or weakened by what it hears and sees, and until it hears or sees the bad 
aud the good, it knows neither sorrow nor joy in this world. Be it 
therefore known that the eyes and ears are the watchmen and spies of 
the heart, which report to it what they see and hear, that it may take 
advantage of the same, and represent it to Wisdom, who is a just judge, 
| and can separate the true from the false, and can avail itself of what is 
useful and reject that which is otherwise. It is for this reason that man 
wishes to learn that which has occurred in past times, and 


ee eee 





*The History of India, as told by its own ITistorians, The Muhammadan Period. Edited, 
from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, by Professor John Dowson. 
Vol. II. London: Triibner. 1869, 
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that which has not. But this historical knowledge can only be 
obtained with difficulty, either by travelling round the world and 
undergoing trouble, or searching in trustworthy books, and ascer- 
taining the real occurrences from them........ There are two 
kinds of past history, and no third is known; either that which 
one hears from others, or that which one reads in books. It is a 
necessary condition that your informant should be trustworthy and 
true, and that wisdom should testify to the probability of the story, to 
give independent sanction to its statements, and that the book should 
be such that the reader or hearer should not reject, but readily adopt its 
assertions. Most people are so constituted that they love silly stories 
more than truth; such as those about fairies, hills, and the demons of 
the deserts and the seas, which fools make so much fuss about. ... . 
and other fables like to these which bring sleep when they are repeated 
at night-time to people who are ignorant, for so they are considered by 
those who search for truth that they may believe it. Of these the 
number is exceedingly small, who can accept the true and reject the 
false. I, who have undertaken the history, have endeavoured so to 
manage that whatever I write may be from my own observation, or 
from the accounts I have received from credible informants.” 


Nevertheless, his work is ‘‘ related with such detail and verbosity 
as to be open to the charge of prolixity which the author appre- 
hended ..... The writer may not inaptly be described as an 
Oriental Mr. Pepys.” 

As to the manner of this work, which makes such high historical 
pretensions, we learn :— 


“The style of the work is a most singular kind of colloquial Persian, 
written down without any attempt at order and the due arrangement of 
the sentences; the construction is consequently often very perplexed, 
and the meaning obscure. Had I not heard men from the neighbour- 
hood of Ghazni speak Persian very much in the style of our author, I 
should have conceived the work to be a literal translation from the 
Arabic, the sequence of words according to that language being very 
frequently observed.” 

A different but extraordinary and pre-eminently Oriental style 
is exhibited in the Taju-] Ma-dsir of Hasan Nizimi, which is 
swelled out to twelve thousand lines by the introduction of tedious 
and meaningless descriptions and digressions. ‘This ‘‘ rhapsodical 
and tropological stuff, which is of little use except to show his 
powers of fancy and invention, constitutes its value in the estima- 
tion of Oriental writers.” 


“The author occasionally introduces a subordinate series of descrip- 
tions or s//uts within one leading subject. Forinstance ..... we have 
images derived from mirrors, pens, and chess, each running on for many 
pages, but all containing several minor descriptions referable, as it were, 
to those chief subjects. Here, also, we are introduced to new conceits, 
where whole sentences and pages are made to consist of nothing but 
sibilants and labials. Even the death of Muhammad Ghizni is not 
sufficient to repress the gaiety of his imagination, for we are told that 
‘one or two men out of the ¢/iree or four conspirators inflicted five or sir 
wounds upon the lord of the seven climes, and his spirit flew above the 
eight paradises and the xine heavens, and joined those of the ten 
Evangelists.’ ” 


The difficulty of extracting historical truth from writers who 
sacrifice all clearness to these silly conceits, into which the Perso- 
Arabic writers dragged down the noble Arabic tongue, is suffi- 
ciently obvious from this extract. We will, therefore, show how 
much of pregnant suggestion and new historical ideas are to be 
found in the disquisitions in the appendix, by one signal instance, 
which we regret to present in a curtailed form :— 


“The Katorm:ins, or Kators, have hitherto been better known to 
modern than ancient history. We are informed that it was the name 
of one of the tribes of K:ifirist:in, and that the ruler of Chitral to this 
day bears the title of Shih Kator, and I have heard the same designa- 
tion given to the Chief of Gilgit. The country of Kator is also spoken 
of by S:dik Isfab:ini, as being the country of the Siy:ih-poshes, or 
3lack-Vested, on the borders of K:ibul. 

“These Kators boast still of their Grecian lineage, and their claim to 
this honour is by no means, as many have supposed, of modern origin, 
attributable to our own inquiries after the descendants of the followers 
of the Macedonian conqueror. 

“We find at the period of Timur's invasion of India, the Kato- 
rians making themselves conspicuous for their opposition to that 
monarch. After leaving Inderiib he entered their difficult country 
by way of Kh:iwah, and after an expedition of eighteen days 
reduced them to submission. As we thus have proof that this 
country and people were called by the name of Kator at so early 
a period, it seems probable that the Kators whom we read of in 
Abii-] Fazl Baihaki are no other than the descendants of the dynasty we 
have been considering, and that the Ghaznivide sovereigns organized 
them among their troops, as we know from the Tarihh-i Yaminé that 
Mahmniid was in the practice of doing with conquered nations, as exem- 
plified in his treatment of the Khiljis, Afghins, and Indians. It is 
evident from the extracts given in this work from the Zubakdt-i Akbari 
and the Tartkh-i Masidi that a body of Kator troops was kept in pay, 
and that the Tilak mentioned therein was the commander of these foreign 
troops, which were rated as Indian, he being in one passage spoken of 
as commander of the Indians, in another, of the Kator troops. It opens 
a very interesting subject of investigation to inquire if these Kators have 
no memorials of themselves in India. The identity of name and the 
period of the establishment of the Kators in Kumiitin appear to render 
it probable that we have in them the descendants of those Kators who 
fought under the banners of the first Muhammadan conquerors. 

“ A curious coincidence of names seems worth noticing in this place. 
It will be observed that Al Birtini makes the Turk kings of Kabul come 


from the mountains of Tibet, and Grecian and Chinese authors concep, ; 

saying that in the first years of the Christian era the valley of the Ing 

and some of the neighbouring countries were occupied by a race fro eg 
tary. Ptolemy, Dionysius, and the author of the ‘Periplus of the Eryth = 
Sea’ give to the country watered by the Lower Indus the name of 99 
Scythia, and Ptolemy applies the same name to a country at the b 0 
of the Gulf of Cambay. The Chinese writers inform us that a euaen 
Tatar race, named Yue-chi or Yue-tchi crossed the Hindi-Kus 
established themselves in Afghanistan. F'a-Hian speaks of these hg 
barians having occupied, long before his visit to India, the proving ae 
Peshawar. . ..... Some time after, tho monarch of the Yuo-tchi < 
the Chinese call Ki-to-lo, which Klaproth has converted into Chine 
descended to the south of the Hindti-Kush ‘in following the valle - 
the Indus ’ (?), and invaded India on the north. Among other i 
he reduced the province of Pesh:iwar; but being himself compelled 
return westward, left the government of the conquered country to his 
ie . It is impossible not to be struck here with the eoincidenes 
of the name of Ki-to-lo with Kitor or Kator, the / and ther being <s 





usual, convertible. Here we seem to have the origin of the name Kitor 
the establishment of a prince of that name between K:ibul and the 
Hindii-Kush, on the very site of the modern Kafirist:in, or land of 
Siy:ih-poshes and the country of Kitor, according to the authorities 
given above. It is probable that we are to look to one of his descen- 
dants for the Katorm:in who was the last of the Turkish dynasty,” 


THE HOME LIFE OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER+* 
Wr plead guilty to the weakness of having enjoyed this book: 
that it is weakness, we may confess; critical eyes should be 
occupied with detecting motes and leave the enjoyment of the sup. 
beam to vulgar eyes,—so at least scornfully says the critie’s critic: 
forgetting that the same3microscope which detects flaws in the 
finest Manchester thread, discovers new beauties in the spider's 
web. But with reference to the ‘life’ before us, the flaws have 
not passed us unobserved ; it has all the faults incidental to a bio. 
graphy, when the biographer stands in close relation to his sub- 
ject; there are letters it might have been wiser to omit, partiali- | 
ties which outside observers will scarcely endorse, and above all, 
an unveiling of the inner spiritual life which, when it cannot 
penetrate deep enough to be a revelation, had generally better be 
let alone, specially when the elements, as in Brewster's case, were 
rather those of religiousness than of spirituality in any true sense; 
but the chapter which mostly treats of this subject is outside the 
region of criticism, as we think also it should have been out- 
side the region of publicity. [For the rest, we have a faithful 
record of the life, or one side of the life, of one of the most indus- 
trious men of this century. We use the word industrious advisedly; 
industry was Sir David Brewster's distinguishing characteristic 
A great genius he was not, but he had a vast untiring patience 
in utilizing the inspirations and often in interpreting and giving 
body, as it were, to the half-developed thoughts of scientific meu 
who had preceded him. In the Lighthouse question we hold him 
to have been unquestionably an ill-used man, though, after all, it 
was but the old, old story ; while he was waiting, another stepped 
down before him ; yet to his overstrung nerves and irritable tem- 
perament it might well be difficult to bear with equanimity even a 
trial so verycommon. Ile undoubtedly invented the kaleidoscope, 
but the stereoscope, so commonly ascribed to him, was, he himself 
distinctly tells us, not his invention, but a popular adaptation of a 
theory accurately demonstrated and _ illustrated by Professor 
Wheatstone ten years before in his reflecting stereoscope, a some- 
what cumbrons instrument. ‘The history of this matter, as given 
in these pages, together with the details of the controversy (concern- 
ing the two pictures of Chimenti da Empoli noticed by Dr. 
John Brown in the museum at Lille), is very interesting. 
Brewster's discoveries or supposed discoveries in spectrum analysis 
have been since to some extent disproved, though he himself tothe 
last clung to his own theory of the trinity of colour, and Mrs. 
Gordon tells an amusing anecdote illustrative of the pertinacity 
with which he maintained his own theory of the scientific har- 
mony of colouring. ‘ Upon one occasion,” she writes, “he 
resolved to bring home a present, which should be at the same 
time a scientific lesson. ‘The result was a dress in which red had 
its sulicient complement {of green, and blue its proper companiol 
orange. Unscientific eyes were compelled to grieve that it 
appeared also to possess the uncommon quality of never wearing 
out !” 

Brewster had little reason to complain of the coldness of the 
times in which he lived ; few men have had honours showered upo2 
them in equal profusion. In noticing this, his daughter in one 
passage put manyjof these marks of distinction together, and 
writes :— 

“In 1825, Brewster was made a corresponding member of the French 


Institute, and from this time honours crowded in so rapidly upon him, 
that except any of special interest it would be tedious to enumerate them 


* The Home Life of Sir David Brewster, By His Daughter, Mrs. Gi rdon. Edia- 





burgh: Ejmonston and Douglas, 1569. 
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r order and succession. Suffice it to say, that the large book in 
letters, diplomas, burgess tickets, announcements of medals, 
are collected, is a remarkable one for size and value. The large 
_ of Switzerland, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
Patagel Austria, Sweden, and Norway, South. Africa, Antigua, the 
rious States of America, besides the towns and Universities of Eng- 
aa a. and Ireland, all contributed their quota of honours to 

Jand, Scotland, 4 F : 

his man of research and industry. A cape received his namo in the 

: ott ions. a river in the Antarctic, and a new plant discovered by 

Arctic regions, as eae: rsh 

Dr. Muellin in Australia was named Cussia Brewsteri. He received, 

besides the Copley, Rumford, and Royal Medals, two Keith Medals from 

the Royal Society of Edinburgh, two from the French Institute, one from 

Denmark, one from the Société Francaise de Photographie, and various 

others; of some of the most valuable of these, duplicates were sent to 

him, one of gold, which he turned into plate, and a facsimile of frosted 
silver,—all being preserved as heirlooms.” 
Could Sir David's better nature have been for the moment spoiled 
by such things as these, when he wrote to Miss Edgeworth the 
fierce depreciation of Bacon which ended (the italics are our own), 
“Jf Bacon introduced any new method into science, it seems strange that 
his contemporaries never thanked him for it.” Had he forgotten 
the fate which had attended his own best work, or weighed the 
thanks meted out by a contemporary generation to Galileo, or 
measured the force of that truest of sarcasms, ‘‘ Your fathers 
killed the prophets, and ye build their sepulchres”? ‘The laurel 
crown of a contemporary generation falls for the most part on the 
head of the man who can utilize the thoughts, the birth-throes of 
which were borne by others. ‘‘If Bacon had never lived and 
never written,” adds Brewster, ‘‘ science would have been just 
where it is at this moment.” Fortunately, the assertion is safe 
from proof, but the thought was little worthy of the man who 
elsewhere could enter fully into Newton’s spirit when he wrote, 
“If I see further than others, it is only because I stand on the 
shoulders of giants.” But while abler pens will probably trace 
Sir David Brewster's scientific career, his daughter mainly occupies 
herself with the various phases of his life, of which the world sees 
only the results. The ‘* Encyclopedia,” which will remain in itself 
a testimony to his untiring industry, tells the tale of much widely 
scattered knowledge collected and compressed ; but not of all 
the worries, disappointments, and far more serious grievances 
connected with the undertaking, and the indomitable perseverance 
which surmounted them all; while among the incidental notices, 
the ‘ asides,’ as it were, with which this biography is crowded, by 
no means the least interesting to many will be the observation 
that it was a request from Dr. Brewster to the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, of Kilmany, to write the article ‘* Christianity,” which 
turned the mind of the young and careless, though brilliant divine, 
to study the truths of which he had then but a superficial know- 
ledge, and was the beginning of a long and cordial friendship 

ge, g g 8 Ps 
which only terminated with the death of Chalmers in 1847. 

y . 

In 1814 Brewster was in Paris, and there became acquainted 
with Biot, La Place, Humboldt, and Arago. Of the latter his letters 
at this period contain some interesting notices. He was then in the 
prime of manhood, and once more at his loved work, having 
survived the cruelties of a Spanish prison, and the dangers of a 
sojourn in Africa disguised as a Mussulman. When the two men 

) g 
met again in 1450, the brow of Arago was furrowed with all the 
cares and sorrows of a long life in a stormy period ; a little later, 
and, as we all know, the untiring and much loved philosopher 
“lay down to rest, his last characteristic words, ‘ Travuillez, 
travaillez bien !’” 

It came in Brewster’s way, through his marriage, to be much 
; y; g g 
interested in the ‘* Ossian ” controversy, and several pages in his 
biography are devoted to this subject. He took great delight him- 
self in collecting old Highland legends, and in solving more than 
the geological mysteries of that rough land. He was in 1819 in 

geolog y g ; 
company with the widow of the Brigand Borlam, the Robin Hood 
of the North. ‘he story is too good not to give entire :— 
y ¢ & 

“He [Brewster] used to give as an example of the primitive state of 
society in the North, which would scarcely be credited in the South, that 
he had himself been in society, during his earlior Badenoch life, with 
Mrs. Mackintosh of Borlam, the brigand’s widow, a stately and witty 
old lady. One day she had called at Belleville, and took up Lochandhu, 
a novel just published by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder ; ‘ Ay, ay,’ said she, 
‘and what may this be about?’ to the consternation of the Belleville 
ladies ; her husband's capture aud robbery of Sir Hector Munro of Navar, 
and her own assistance in this, his last exploit, by picking out the initials 
on the stolen linen, being graphically detailed therein! On another 

nO 80 ’ g grap y is, 
occasion Sir David had met her at a ball at Kinrara (in 1819), when 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg was quite delighted with her quaint 


in thei 
which the 


Tacy conversation, When her ‘carriage’ was announced, one of the | 


Prince's aides-de-camp stepped forward and offered his arm. She hesi- 
tated a moment, and then said, with an air of resignation, ‘ Well, well, I 
Suppose you'll have to see it!’ He returned in fits of laughter, for the 


old lady’s carriage was a common cart, with a wisp of straw in the middle 


for the seat.” 


| suffered to see Brewster's ‘home life’ rather by the light of its 
| Surroundings than by any mere egiistical details; there is much 
less of what he said, than of what others said to him, and the very 
interest his biographer takes in so many and varied subjects, even 
into suffering them to divert her from the central figure, is in- 
direct testimony to the intellectual atmosphere she breathed in the 
| home of the father whose memory is evidently very dear to her. 
One of the most curious incidents she mentions is Sir David's dis- 
covery of the author of the letter signed “ C. M.” in the Scots 
Magazine of February 1, 1753, in which the application of the 
telegraph to the trausmission of messages was first clearly laid 
down under the heading, * An expeditious method of conveying 
intelligence.” The circumstances which led to the discovery are 
interesting, and not less so is the fact that the writer of the letter, 
Charles Morrison, was regarded as a wizard in his own city, 
Renfrew, and found it advisable to retire to Virginia, where he 
died. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science owes 
much to Sir David. Curious enough, when taken in connection 
with his habitual depreciation of Bacon, is his daughter's state- 
ment, that ‘¢it was through his [Brewster's] energy and unwearied 
perseverance, a memorable prophecy, uttered by Lord Bacon, that, 
for the better development of intelligence and learning there 
should be established ‘circuits or visits to divers principal cities of 
the kingdom,’ began to have its fulfilment.” But the man had, as 
his daughter justly observes, a dual nature, the judgment pro- 
nounced by him one day might with equal conscientiousness be 
reversed the next ; men and things ever presenting themselves to 
his mind, according to the light thrown on them from his stand- 
point at the moment. ‘This duality of mind, with its almost 
invariable accompaniment, irritability of temper, laid him open to 
much suffering. It may be favourable to calmness to be able to 
hold the judgment in suspense, but not to be under the impulse 
to pronounce dogmatically at one moment an opinion reversed the 
next, to the bystander involving a state of self-contradictoriness 
of which such a mind is never conscious. Deep into the hours 
of the night he would study ; no half-formed fears induced him to 
cut short a scientific experiment, but he would perform the transit 
from the study to his bedroom at such hours in double-quick time, 
in harmony evidently with his quaint confession that ‘* he was 
afraid of ghosts, though he didn’t believe in them.” More charac- 
teristic still was the tenacity with which he clung with one side 
of his mind to the most rigid forms of Scotch orthodoxy (sabba- 
tarianism excepted), while with the other grasping the most 
advanced scientific truths. Yet he did not by any means walk 
“ever with a tortured double self,” he was too busy and too 
practical, and indeed, we may easily gather that in his mental 
history, whether scientific or spiritual, he was far more occupied 
with the application of principles than with any analysis of 
their roots. ‘The creative faculty belongs to a higher order of mind 
than this, and to it Brewster had no claim, but he did much 
honest work for all that, and at the age of eighty-six was still in 
harness, ably rescuing the name of Newton from the calumnies 
cast at it by the French forger in the so-called * Pascal and 
Newton correspondence ” with all the vigour of early years. That 
they who are always learning never grow old is specially true of 
those who are occupied with scientific studies. Thought for them, 
while thought remains, cannot grow stereotyped, and it is when 
thought begins to stagnate that the days are evil and there is no 
pleasure in them. With regard to the question of scientific fame, 
there are some men who in this life receive their good things. 
Brewster is among them, but though his name may not be a land- 
mark in history, it will be more than a generation ere it is for- 
gotten. And meanwhile, we think Mrs. Gordon has done her 
work well, aud given a real pleasure to the many to whom the 
name of Brewster is a household word. 


THE * OPUSCULES” OF M. VAN DE WEYER.* 
‘Tus book will be a good deal read in Belgium, and but little 
read in England. ‘That is, perhaps, a strong reason for noticing 
it here; since it is surely one of the privileges of a reviewer to 
| give his readers some idea of works which they do not think of 
| exhausting for themselves. It is, then, by no means under the 
impression that the volume before us will be asked for extensively 
at Mudie’s, that we invite our readers to bear with us while we 
| speak of it; but because it may be well to dip, however briefly, 

into a subject not likely to excite the curiosity of the déseuvres of 
an autumn recess. ‘There is something amusing in the book, 








* Choir TUpuscules, Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques, et Littéraires, de Sy/vain 


It is, we think, the special charm of this volume that we are | Van de Weyer. Deuxieme Série. Londres: Triibuer et Cie. 156%. 
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apart from that which is meant to be amusing, and which, indeed, 
succeeds in being so. It recalls, at least in the earlier portion of 
it—the defence of Stevin of Bruges—one’s old ideas of the vast 
importance of little countries in their own estimation, and of 
their profound conviction that there never were great men like 
unto theirs. When the Syrian, told of the efficacy of the Jordan, 
asked in contempt and surprise, ‘‘ Are not Abana and Phar- 
phar —— ?”—our readers kuow the rest of the passage—he was 
giving expression to the natural pride with which the great 
look down upon that which is avowedly unimportant. But there 
is a still more common and a more entertaining pride,—that with 
which the avowedly unimportant look upon their own achieve- 
ments or possessions, and think of them as greater than the 
greatest. In the case of nations, this is particularly amusing. 
When there was danger of quarrel between France and Switzer- 
Jand, on account of the Vallée des Dappes, every Switzer thought 
the question of his valley was a theme of European interest, and 
was also not less firmly convinced that in the event of war, the 
armies of the Empire would find tough work in opposing the little 
forces of the Canton de Vaud or of the Confederation. This 
evriter was by Lake Leman at the time, and remembers with 
amusement the depths of Swiss patriotism. M. Van de Weyer 
shows the same feeling, after a fashion. Naturally anxious to 
preserve the reputation of Simon Stevin, he speaks as if upon the 
preservation of that fame depended the honour of his own hearth 
and home. The Belgian Academy and its proceedings are dis- 
cussed with as much earnestness, and evidently deemed of quite as 
much importance, as if it were question of the Academy of France. 
“+ Ce sont les petits peuples qui font les grandes choses ;’—the 
author says it, and apparently believes it. 

But, this sort thing apart, there is much that is noteworthy in 
M. Van de Weyer’s defence of Stevin. ‘The defence was made in 
answer to the remarks of M. Dumortier, a member of the 
Academy (of. Brussels, bien entendu), who had taken exception to 
the project of rearing a monument in his honour—why he had 
taken exception we are not told. Stevin had the misfortune 
to be a Huguenot, while M. Dumortier was assumed by M. 
Van de Weyer to be an ultra-Catholic; furthermore, it was 
‘was assumed that M. Dumortier’s orthodoxy interfered with his 
forming a just appreciation of the heretical savant. We do not 
know, having now before us only an ex parte statement of the case, 
what were really the reasons that induced the Academician to 
come to the opinion with which grave fault is found. We should 
surmise, ignorance, quite as much as narrowness of mind. But we 
an scarcely regard M. Dumortier, from the specimens here given of 
his argument, as having been a scrious opponent, a redoubtable 
‘Opponent, of one who very soon afterwards became among the 
most eminent, as he had previously been among the most active 
of Belgian statesmen. Now, at all events, we may look at the 
Academician and his theories as useful pegs upon which M. Van 
de Weyer hung his observations, pregnant with earnestness and 
satire. ‘The satire is pointed, though sometimes needlessly bitter ; 
more remarkable for force than for delicacy. We shall do well 
to quote a little, instead of to epitomize the argument about Stevin 
and his scientific services, since our object is to display the style 
of M. Van de Weyer. But it may be well to remind our readers 
of one or two out of the many things which are supposed to have 
made Stevin a man of mark, especially as no great writer has done 
for him what Mr. Browning has done for ** the founder of modern 
chemistry,” and as he still remains for most of us a scientific 
name, surrounded by a halo of disputed achievements. Ile was 
born at Bruges in 1548, and died, say the best authorities —though 
authorities differ—at the Hague in 1620. Vossius, a contempo- 
rary, speaks of the ‘‘six books of geography ” which he wrote. 
As an engineer, he treated of fortification. Priestley, in his 
History of Discoveries relating to Vision, says that ‘* Simon Stevinus 


moins une dispense, une permission générale de yos Supérig 
spirituels, semblable & celle que les grands inquisiteurs de la Chrétj 
accordaicnt quelquefois en Belgique. Mais enfin, la foi ayant jan 
je ne conteste i personne le droit de rester catholiquement tome 
| Cependant, M. Dumortier n’a pas méme la ressource de cette cone 
| car, si l’on veut & toute force ne consulter que des écrivains orthodoxes 
il est des sources of l’agneau le plus innocent que tourmente J, soif 
| savoir, peut se desaltérer sans danger, et des eaux pures et coUrantay 
| que les loups de la philosophie n’ont pas troubléss. ‘La Mécanj 
| Analytique’ n’a pas, que je sache, été mise a l'Index; le pére Dechales 
| n’est point condamné par le saint-pére; Rome n'a point censuré Adrien 
Romain; M. Goethals a fait acte de soumission et rassuré le public par 
‘L’Approbatur’ de Malines, qui orne ses livres; Moréri, Foppena, 
Feller, l’abbé de Smet, l’abbé de Foere, sont des écrivaing Tecom. 
mandables et recommandés . . . . dans le confessional ; et si Le Mayeur 
qui, sans mourir a la peine, aprés avoir scandé dix mille alexandring or 
la gloire belgique, n’a point imprimé & son poéme le cachet du génig il 
a eu soin d’y attacher l'imprimatur de la Sociéte Catholique de Vanden. 
zande et Compagnie, et d’alléger par des notes instructive le poids mort, 
de ses vers.” 


And here is an example of M. Van de Weyer's earnestness ; the 
extract explains itself :— 

“Comment, avec ses grands airs de dévouement a son pays, Mf 
Dumortier no comprend-il point ce qu'il y a d’utile, d’élevé, de moral, dy 
religieux méme dans ce profond attachement aux lieux oii nous sommeg 
nés, ol tous nos sens ont recu d’ineffacables impressions, od |g 
cour a senti ses premiéres émotions, l’esprit ses premicres Velléités; 
auxquels mille liens nous unissent, et dont le souvenir, au milieg 
des passions, des intéréts du monde, du bruit de la vie active, 
se réveille en nous avec de vifs tressaillements et de soudaings 
associations d’idées, qui nous rajeunissent le cur et nous rafraichisgept 
le sang? Ce souvenir embellit les plus beaux jours et consdle souvent 
les plus mauvais, Ah! qui n’aimo point son clocher n’aimera jamais g 
patrie. Et si chacun do nous, mfi par cette amour sincere et pur, 
ajoutait, 4 Vinté:ét qu'il prend au présent, l'étude locale du passé; gj 
chacun de nous, dans son hameau, son village, sa ville, recherchait], 
trace et vénérait la mémoire de ceux que la pratique du bien a 
honorés, que la culture des lettres a humanisés, la poésie inspirda, ly 
science éclairés, la religion sanctifiés, est-ce que l'homme et la citoyen 
ne gagneraient pas également & ce genre de patriotisme de paroisse? 
L’Ame, loin de se rétrécir dans cet apprentissage circonscrit du bon, du 
beau et du vrai, sentirait le besoin d'en agrandir la splére ; bientot, elle 
I’étendrait de la ville 4 la province, do la province au pays, de Ja aux 
pays voisins, jusqu’’ ce qu'elle embrassit le monde entier dans son culte 
désintéressé.” 

There follow, after the apology for Stevin, political papers on 
Belgium and Holland, and Holland and the Conference, anda 
dissertation on the reality, the knowledge, and the practice of 
duty. To give some slight idea, in very few words, of ‘‘ The Essay 
on Duty,” we may say that it was written (five-and-forty years 
ago) to combat the views of Bentham. M. Van de Weyer holds 
that the sense of duty is intuitive, and is quite other than a result 
of the prolonged maintenance of certain human institutions, 
political, social, or domestic. Ile bases this belief chiefly on the 
universal recognition of right, as right, by men in all ages; asto 
which he quotes Jean Jacques Rousseau’s saying, that even ata 
time when vices were associated with the gods that were 
worshipped, men respected virtues ix cach other. Furthermore, he 
considers it extremely improbable that when all natural objects 
move in obedience to unerring law, man alone should be without 
alaw. The general sense of duty’s existence—not, of course, this 
view or that as to what és duty—constitutes, he thinks, the 
universal law for man to obey; that, indeed, is the law of which 
every right action is the accomplishment. A man’s interest, in 
the higher sense, at ali events, will be found to accord with his 
duty,—‘‘ Mais ce devoir est toujours le principe de ses actions, ¢ 
son intérét, la conséquence.” All that M. Van de Weyer has 
written is lucid and sensible; but his book would, of course, be 
more interesting, and we may certainly add, more valuable, if it 
had been less of a miscellany. 





COUNTRY COURTSIIPS.* 
Miss Beater makes the mistake of sacrificing her plot to her 
moral. <A mistake we think it, because novel-writers must, after 








was the first that wrote upon ” the reformation of distorted images 
by convex and other speculums. Hallam remarks that “he has 
been chiefly known by his discovery of the law of equilibrium on 
the inclined plane, which had baffled the ancients.” A writer in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica declares, as others have done before, that 
“the was the first to introduce the use of decimal fractions.” 
Stevin, not content with mechanical or mathematical discoveries, 
made reflections more or less philosophical upon different tongues ; 
insisted upon the importance, for the progress of science, of a cor- 
rectly-formed language ; and even went so far as to say that he 
had an advantage over Archimedes, for Ais language was Flemish, 
“‘while Archimedes had only Greek.” Here is M. Van de 
Weyer’s sarcasm,—M. Dumortier had not consulted all needful | 
authorities :— | 





Je croyais, Messieurs, que le titre d'Académicien yous yalait au! 


;in the novel is supposed to know. 





all, aim at pleasing rather than teaching, cannot indeed hope t 
teach at all, not having the privileges of the pulpit, unless they # 
the same time can contrive to please. ‘Truth is the bet 
buckler” is the motto that meets us on the title-page, and is the 
lesson that is enforced throughout the length of three stow 
volumes. What trouble and sorrow may come from such want d 
truth as is involved in an act of concealment, how a sensitive 
honourable nature may be tortured day by day by the com 
sequences of such a falsehood, is an admirable moral, and might, 
we can imagine, be enforced without any failure in art. Bat 
Miss Beale’s method is to let the reader into a secret which no oué 
We are always anxious ia 
n which it may be 


hing Venture, 





criticizing a tale not to reveal any mystery o 
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supposed to depend for its interest, but there is no question of a 
* mystery here. It is manifest from the very beginning of the 


story that Margaret Vaughan is the mother of the foundling 
whose discovery by the roadside is the incident of the first 
chapter. That any girl after a few minutes’ acquaintance with a 
baby should, on hearing the proposal to send it to the workhouse, 
burst out with ‘* What shall I do, whatever shall I do? I shall 
break my heart, indeed, indeed, I shall!” is utterly beyond belief. 
And so Margaret goes on betraying herself in every possible way,— 
taking, for instance, though she is a gentleman’s daughter, the 
situation of union schoolmistress in order that she may be aear the 
foundling, till we feel ourselves in an atmosphere of unreality. 
No set of people could have been so blind as not to discover 
the secret at once, no woman who had such a secret to keep 
gould have ventured on conduct so certain to reveal it. We 
resent as obviously artificial and unreal, as a mere contrivance 
jntended for the convenience of the author, the incredible 
btuseness of perception which delays till late on in the story 
the suspicions, or rather the certainty, which must have in- 
evitably arisen at the very first. ‘This defect of construction set 
aside, the novel has considerable merit. In point of literary 
execution, it is carefully and honestly done; Miss Beale writes 
with the ease that is given by practice, but does not hurry over 
her work. ‘To make some twenty people talk through a thousand 
pages neither brilliantly, nor sentimentally, nor humorously, nor 
philosophically, and yet not tediously, is not an easy task, and Miss 
Beale, though she cannot be compared with such writers as Miss 
Austen and Mr. ‘Trollope, does not perform it without success, 
There is no quality of a writer of fiction which has a more direct 
and important bearing on the reader's comfort and pleasure. He 
travels with ease through conversations which are just so much 
idealized as to be typical without being unreal, and he finds 
himself at the end with the distinct conception of characters 
which, though not profoundly studied, are not indebted for 
the impression they make to any caricature of outline or 
exaggeration of colour. And though the story does not, as we 
have said, possess the interest which results from skilful con- 
struction, though we are let into the secret of what has happened 
in the past, and feel but a very gentle anxiety as to what is about 
to happen in the future, it has a certain attraction of its own, 
lying in the subordinate rather than in the principal action, and 
still more in the scenery. There is just enough strangeness and 
novelty about Welsh society and manners to give considerable 
advantage to a writer who joins a real acquaintance with her sub- 
ject to even a moderate amount of skill. Old Betty True Blue, 
who coutrives to preserve a vigorous individuality in the deadening 
air of a workhouse, the elders of the Herbert family, the jovial 
old captain, and the stern mother, Welsh to the backbone, who 
lives by her faith in the truth of her national pedigrees and the 
vitality of her national tongue; andits youngsters, with chief among 
them the charming Angharad, who sets, and not in vain, her pretty 
little cap at the misogynist squire, are among the characters which 
night strike us less favourably than they do were they to meet 
us with the familiar speech and costume of an English village. 
Again, the proceedings of an Kistedfodd and the revival preach- 
ing of a Welsh Methodist are subjects which, without possessing 
much intrinsic interest, are sufliciently remote to repay the trouble 
of a careful description. The incident of Margaret and the 
foundling’s rescue from the tide, though it has been repeated so 
often as to become almost ludicrous, is well told; and, not to be 
unjust to what merits the story really possesses, the narrative of 
the wanderer’s return, though it does not affect us with the plea- 
sure of a surprise, is not unskilfully managed. <A story which 
does not seek to please by illicit attractions deserves, especially in 
these days, the encouragement which readers will not find it 
tiresome to bestow. 
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Transatlantic Sketches. 3y Greville John Chester, B.A. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Mr. Chester travelled through most of the West India Islands 
and through a considerable part of the United States, and ho records his 
impressions with a refreshing vigour and frankness of language. His 
Powers in this line are in nowise contemptible. Take this, for instance, 
of our American cousins :—“‘ To the Celto-Popish taste for profane oaths 
they add the Anglo-Puritan penchant for swindling and roguery.” That 
Sweeps off a considerable part of the human race. But of all people, the 
inhabitants of Barbadoes, “ Bims,” as they call themselves, or are called, 
Most excite his wrath and scorn. Tho chapters which he devotes to 
them aro models of vituperation. If the “ Bims” ever read books, which 
one gathers from this account they never do, they could not bear it- 








In tho West Indies Mr. Chester was most pleased with the French 
islands Martinique and Guadaloupe, in the United States the men 
of the West chiefly impressed him. It must not be supposed indeed 
that he does nothing but sneer and satirize. On tho contrary, ho is, 
some prejudices allowed for, a shrewd observer, with a keen hatred for 
“humbug” (for such things, for Mstance, as the oxhibition of a pair of 
gloves which the maker intended to have given to President Lincoln, had he 
lived, and being disappointed of this sent to a museum), but not failing 
to appreciate what is deserving of praise. Whatever may bo the value 
of this or that opinion or observation, there can be no question about his 
book being exceedingly entertaining and readable, Is he not in error, by 
tho way, when he says that the inscription on General Jackson's statue, 
“Tho Union must and shall be preserved,” “ was & propos to nothing 
said or done by General Jackson"? Did not that General deal with 
South Carolina in a certain summary fashion which made the words 
appropriate ? 

A Tule of Eternity, and other By Gerald Massey. (Strahan.) 
—Mr. Massey founds his principal poem on a belief which, whatever ono 
may think of it, is one of the oldest beliefs in the world, the notion of 
the revenant, the spirit that comes back to haunt the scene of some old 
wickedness and misery. The “Tale” is told in tho first person by a 
dweller in a haunted house, who, after being long troubled by the vague 
horrors of the place, at last sees the evil spirit of a murderer, who tells 
the story of his crime; all the time he is supported by the presence of 
an angel, who finally, somewhat after the manner of Raphael talking 
with Adam, unfolds to him some of the mysteries of the world of 
spirits. This plot involves a difliculty which the genius of Milton could 
not overcome. It has been said with some truth that Satan is the real 
hero of the Puradise Lost. We certainly inspires an interest which 
contradicts the moral of the poem, an interest which Lord Thurlow is 
said to have vigorously expressed when, after listening to what a friend 
had hoped would be an improving reading, he exclaimed, “ By God, I 
hope he'll win!” And here, too, the evil spirit, though the poet is careful 
to invest his appearance with circumstances of horror, really talks in 
Ifere are some lines in which 


ems. 


whatis, on the whole, a very proper tone. 
he describes his sensations after death: — 
«To me the vast and horrible Unknown 

Was one dread face and all the face one frown! 

Pain, sternness, pity eternal in a look 

That read my life, wide-open as a book, 

Not that the leaves turned over one by one, 

Revealing, page by page, all | had done,— 

‘The Sense is as a seroll where manifold 

Indelible things are day by day uprolled 

And treasuried for the Memory to recall ; 

Maps of the mental world hung on the wall: 

But Life is more than Leticr or than Law, 

And deftly as the brain may take or draw 

Its daily tallies, never can it keep 

In tixéd figure all the fathomless Deep 

Of Consciousness conceals, whose restless sca 

Ripples on changing sands unceasingly. 

Spirit is one. It is the crystal book, 

Clear thro’ and thro’; read at a single look.” 
And so he goes on philosophizing, in a way which we feel to be most 
incongrous. We do not believe that any man could express in adequate 
words the rage and darkness of a soul so lest as this is said to have been, 
or that he ought to do it if he could; but we are quite certain that to 
make it talk in such fashion as this is absurd. The latter part of the poem, 
where the angel discourses, is better. Much of it may be described as a 
sermon, sometimes showing considerable fancy and power of language, 
on Mr. Tennyson's pithy text, ‘The ghost is as the man.” Here aro 
three lines, of which the last is finely imaginative :— 

“ How the fruit smiles, delicious to the eyes: 
Jlow quietly the snake beliud it lies, 
With al! bis weight bending the branch down near.” 


And here is a passage which vigoroustly sets forth the poet's philo- 
sophy :— 






« Both heaven and-hel! are from the human race, 
And every soul projects its future place ; 
Long shadows of ourselves are there before, 
And wait our coming on the eternal shore. 
These either clothe us with eclipse and night, 
Or, as we enter them are lost in light. 
‘There is no Devil such as Milton saw; 
No fallen Angel's eyes divined the flaw 
In God's work, whereby Man might be accurst. 
The Devil was a murderer from the first, 
The Saviour said. But he was softly nurst 
Tp from a babe in arms, A little seed 
Of Sin was sown that grew with little heed. 
By door or window little sins will win 
A way that widens for the larger sin, 
As tiniest lichens, climbing up the wall, 
May lend a hand to help the Ivy crawl, 
That is to tower a conqueror over all 
The heuse in ruins, toppling to the fall.” 
The reader will have been able to judge of Mr. Massey's verse, almost 
always fluent and facile, stumbling very seldom, but not unfrequently, 
we must confess, becoming tedious. One greal defect of his style is an 
ill-judged realism. Thus, for instance, he describes one of the ghostly 
sounds :— 
“ About the room a gush and gurgle went, 
As if the water-pipe got sudden vent; 
Drop after drop, 1 heard it plop and ping 
Into some vessel with metatlie ring.” 

But we take farewell of Mr. Massey with something better than 
this. Here are some lines from his description of the Angel :— 
“No flame-huaed, flame-shaped, Golden Holly-tree 

Ere kindled at the sen se splendidly 
As that self-radiant head, with lifted hair, 
A-wave in many a liery scimitar, 
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there are colours of the Eternal Light 
And this was of them; pulsing such live glows 
As never reddened blood or ripened rose.” 


This last is a fine line. 


space, in more detail :— ; 
“ Within Love's chariot, side by side, 
Sweetness and strength did never ride 
More perfectly personified : 

One of the dearest Angels out 
Of heaven, the Bride was, beyond doubt ; 
And his a Manhood fit to be 
The mortal Mansion of some deity.’ 


Herrick might have been proud of this, 
China and the Chinese. By the Rev. J. L. Nevius. 


and Co.)—Mr. Nevius was for many years an American missionary in 
China, and his book has a distinct value as a record of his experiences. 
That he is quite free from class prejudices, that he never uses the con- 
ventional language, which, however true it may bo, is out of place in a 
book of this kind, we cannot affirm; but he is on the whole a candid 
and liberal observer; certainly he takes a more favourable view of the 
Chinese character, than visitors from the West have commonly done. 
There is much interest in the miscellaneous information which he has 
collected, though it is not put together with any skill of arrangemont. 
The chapters, for instance, which describe Chinese Spiritualism and the 
But one turns naturally to what Mr. 
Nevius has to say about the success which Christianity has hitherto had 
in China, and about the prospects which it may entertain for the future. 
The Roman Catholic missions have been at work, though not without 
These number at present something less 
This suecess Mr. Nevius acknowledges without 
grudging, though he is inclined to attribute it in part to the resemblance 
which is found between the forms of Buddhist and those of Roman Catho- 

Protestantism has hitherto done nothing to be compared 
Four thousand is the total of converts which the missions can 
One 
hopeful feature is to be noticed. Some years back there were few converts 
besides those who derived pecuniary benefit as interpreters, &c., from 
The 
chapters on this subject are evidently truthful, aud will repay 


methods of divination are valuable. 


interruption, for many years. 
than a million converts. 


lic worship. 
with this. 
boast. These, it seems, are to a great extent of the literary class. 


the mission. New independent communities are being formed. 
perusal. 


Misunderstood. By Florence Montgomery. 


are very sad. 
who are interested in children. 


not accept the moral which it is intended to convey to them. 


the credit that he deserved for really deep and sincere feeling. 


gible “ pickle” that ever lived. The reader shall judge. 


him that the bough is rotten and forbids him to go near the pond. 


he goes to the pond, and goes through every circumstance of the 
adventure which he had described to his father without one thought of 
it being forbidden crossing his mind. We flatly refuse to believe 
anything of the kind. Or if such a thing is possible, we must say that 
so forgetful a gentleman would be a very dangerous member of society 
when he grew up. We are very sorry for the trouble that he got into, 
and, indeed, have declined to read the particulars, but we must say that 
the “misunderstood” boy is very like in his way to the /emme éncom- 
prise. 

Clementis Alexandrini Opera. Ex recensione Gul. Dindorfii. 4 vols, 
(Clarendon Press.)—It is very satisfactory to observe that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, while it is doing so much by the action of its press 
to help education, is not neglecting learning. It would not be easy to 
find a private publisher to undertake so costly a work as the one before 


And here is a passage from one of the minor 
poems (‘As They Passed”), which we should be glad to notice, had we 


(Sampson Low 


(Bentley. )—JJisunder- 
stood would be a charming book, which we could recommend without 
hesitation, if it were diminished by the last hundred pages or so, which 
It is not meant for children, we are told, but for those 
And these, as far at least as the point 
which we have indicated, will read it with pleasure, though they may 
Hum- 
phrey, the hero, is rightly called “ Misunderstood” in one sense. As 
often happens to boys of high spirits and volatile temper, he did not get 
But his 
father did not in the least misunderstand him, as the author seems to 
imply that he did, when he thought him the most hopelessly incorri- 
He suggests 
to his father that it would be great fun if he were to climb along a 
certain bough that overhangs a pond. The father does not see it; tells 
And 
we are required to believe that he forgets all about the prohibition, that | 


us. Clement of Alexandria is a writer whom few are ablo and still | 


fewer care to read. But his learning and ingenuity give him a high 
rank in patristic literature; and he is now tho more interesting because 
there are not a few matters in which the wheel of change has brought 





is characterized. 

needless to speak ; 
and Oxford, which has for many years accepted as her standards his texts 
of the classical authors, has gained great advantage from his labours, 
not failing, we trust, meanwhile to make them remunerative. One 
of her own a/umni indeed, John Potter, Bishop of Oxford, 1715-37, and 


again something of the same philosophical modes of thought by which he 
Of Dindorf’s qualifications as an editor it is, of course, | 
there is not a more sound and trustworthy scholar; | 


afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, published an edition of Clement | 


which possesses some permanent value, especially in the exegesis 
of a text which is sometimes exceedingly difficult. Dindorf handsomely 
acknowledges the value of his annotations, and has incorporated a con- 
siderable part of them with his own. We may mention that the first 
volume contains the “ Protrepticus” and the “ Pwdagogus,” that the 
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‘ , es 
“Stromata” fills up the second and part of the third; ang that the 
“ Opuscula ” among which the “De Divite Servando ” is the most note. 
worthy, the Fragments, and the Annotations complete the Work,.—yy, 
are reminded of a valuable series, the volumes of which have for some 
time been accumulating on our table, and calling for a notice Which jt 
would be no easy task to give in a way at all worthy of them, We 
speak of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library (T. and T. Clark), We 
have already reviewed at longth more than one of the earlier Volumes 
and cherish the hope of being able to do the same with some of those that 
have followed. At present we can do nothing more than enumerate them 
Clement of Alexandria has been translated by the Rey, W. Wilson, 
M.A., of Musselburgh, in two volumes, and his version, as far as we rm 
examined it, seems careful and correct, though more time might haye been 
advantageously spent in making it less bald and unattractive in style. 
We have also to notice Zutian and Lh philus and the Clem atine Recog. 
nitions, translated by the Rev. R. B. Platten, Mareus Dods, AM. and 
Thomas Smith, D.D. Tho Writings of Trenceus and Lippolytus 
making together three volumes; /renwus being translated by the Rer, 
Alexander Roberts, D.D., and the Rev. W. H. Rambault, AB. ; Hip- 
polytus by the Rev. S. T. F. 
Writings of Origen, translated by the Rev. F. Crombie, M.A.—phg 
Writings of Tertullian, to be completed in four volumes, of which We 
have two, the treatise Against Murcion, by the Rev. Dr. Holmes, being 
one of them.-——-The Writings of Cyprian, to which are added fragments 
of Novatian, &e., in two volumes, by tho Rey. R. E. Wallis.—phg 
Writings of Methodius, §c., by various translators, among whose names 
we notice that of Mr. Clark, of Taunton. Much of tho matter of thegg 
volumes is now made accessible to the English reader for the first time, 
In moro than one instance, the work must have been one of no small 
difficulty ; publishers, translators, and editors (the series appears under 
the care of the Rev. A. Roberts, D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D.) 
alike deserve credit for their work. 








Salmond.——A first volume of the 


Elementary Lessous in Astronomy, by J. Norman Lockyer (Mac- 
millan), is an admirable manual of its subject, which has somehow 
missed the notice which it ought to have received from us some months 
ago. Interesting it could hardly fail to be on such a subject; astronomy 


|has always been the most attractive of the sciences, and recent 


discoveries espocially, increasing as they do in importance and value, 
have something of the fascination of romance about them. Tho book 
has besides the merit of being clear, precise, and compressed. It is 
furnished with excellent illustrations. We may notice especiully the 
engraving after a drawing by Mr. Nasmyth of “ Copernicus,” one of the 
Moon craters. We may notice in the same connection a recent book, Zhe 
Sun, by Amédée Guillemin ; translated by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D. (Bentley), 
displaying the excellencies of lucidity and lively description which are 
characteristic of French books of Science. The last few years have 
been very prolific of discoveries about the sun, discoveries to which our 
English astronomers have made a most satisfactory contribution. M. 
Guillemin gives the results of the most recent investigations. While 
he thus satisfies the scientific requirements of his subject, he does not 
fail to amuse his readers with characteristically ingenious or quaint 
illustrations. Thus, though here he is quoting the words of another 








French astronomer, he tells us, to illustrate the power of gravity exerted 
by the sun, that on the surface of that body the projectiles used by 
artillery would have a very small range, that they would describe great 
curves, and fall to the ground at a few yards from the muzzle of the 
gun. “It would require,” he adds, ‘‘an immense charge of powder to 





send them to tho distance to which they can easily be shot upon our 
earth.” The bulk of the powder, we may be permitted to add, would 
be enormous, as it would certainly have to be submitted to the process 
of making it safe. 

We cannot do more than mention some recent publications on the “Irish 
question.” To discuss them in detail would be foreign to the purpose of 
these notices, and would, in fact, be to reproduce what has been already 
said with considerable fullness in another part of our columns. reland, 
Industrial, Political, and Social, by John Nicholas Murphy (Longmans), 
is a work of large scope, extending indeed, as its title indicates, beyond 
the question of tenure, though specially iutended to contribute to its settle- 
ment. A sentence of remarkable frankness in the opening paragraph 
tells us that ‘Ireland is utterly powerless for all purposes of effective 


legislation in her own affairs.” For this reason the author is anxious to 


| supply the English people with the conditions of the problem which it 


is for them to solve. He successively passes under review, looking at 
the past and present of each subject, the manufactures of Ireland, its 
mineral products, and its agriculture. The book is full of information 
on Irish affairs, and contains somo suggestive comparisons with the 
statistics of other countries. The writer must be credited with a genuine 
desire to bring out the truth, and to help on the work of regenerating 
his country, and brings to his work an industry and fairness which 
cannot fail to be of service. Tho Land-War in Lreland, by James 
Godkin (Macmillan), a work of considerable literary morit, apart frow 
whatever political value it may possess, reviews the long battle that has 
been fought over Ireland between invader and native since the days of 
Henry II. It is a gloomy record, producing, perhaps, a greater effect of 
pain on the reader than others which really transcend it in horror, 
because it was a conflict that lasted for centuries, centuries, too, during 
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th conquerors and conquered could write down what they did 

Yet we may be sure that Rome crowded as much suffering 
she spent in subduing Gaul as any century 
We do not mean that Mr. Godkin exagger- 
or even brings events into undue relief; on the contrary, he writes 





ghich bo 
and felt. 
into the few years W hich 
of Irish history contains. 


ates, 
both with fairness and skill, and his sy 


hich Englishmen ought to read. 


* history for the times” is one 


Most of our readers will have 





whi 
are geen and formed their judgment on Letters on the Land (Question 

a a 

f Ireland, by W. O° Conner Morris. (Longmans.) These are the letters of 

of fret 

the Times’ Special Commissioner, and we only repeat, as we believe, 
0 


the com 
honest piece of work, and a very valuable contribution to the settle- 


ment of the question. ——Mr. John George Macarthy in his Jrish Land 
Questions plainly Stated and Answered (Longmans), goes 
his point. He and his friends have been often asked to say what 


mon opinion, when we say that they wero a very thorough | 


| lis 
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straight to , 


they want and why they want it ; and he takes this opportunity of saying , 


it, and does it with admirable clearness and precision, The ‘something’ 


is “ security 
session of Parliament will satisfy him.—The Tenure of Land in Ireland, 
(Falconer: Dublin) is an abridgment of Lord Dufferin’s work on the 
subject. —lHlistory, Principle, an 1 Fact in Relation to the Lrish Question, 
by Henry Dix Hutton (Ridgway), is a reprint of letters published in 
the Manchester Examiner and Times,—letters which are evidently the 


work of a careful and able observer, who knows his subject we ll 


Seruoxs.— The Peace of God. By William Basil M.A., 
deacon of York (Strahan).—Archdeacon Jones's discourses are evidently 
the work of a well-instructed theologian, acquainted in a manner far 
less common now than it has been in other ages of the Anglican Church 
with the science of his subject. We feel sure that the technical expla- 
nations of doctrine which divines have elaborated are becoming less and 
less acceptable and even tolerable to the consciences of men; many of 
course think otherwise, and to them Archdeacon Jones, who always, 
wo should say, expresses himself with moderation, will approve himself 
We guote a passage in which he expounds 


Jones, Areh- 


more than he does to us. 


the words, “Raised again for our justification.” “As the Atone- 
ment on the cross, by the condemnation of sin in the flesh, 
purchased for man the non-imputation of sin, and cleared the 


way for the imputation to him of righteousness,—so, from tho Incar- 
pation restored and perfected in oar risen Lord, flows forth to His 
redeemed and believing people both the imputation and also the reality 
of positive righteousness.’ Does that correspond to any reality of life ? 
— Sermons in Town and Country, by John Thomas Jeffcock (Bemrose), 
are of a very differont stamp. No one can accuse this preacher of not 
speaking plainly, of dealing in vague generalities, and never descending 
to detail. Discoursing, for instance, on “Owe no man anything,” he 
warns his hearers leaving tradesmen’s bills unpaid, 
against keeping their servants waiting for their wages, against making 
the tax-collector call too often (a point on which the national conscience 
is probably very callous), against taking half-tickets for children over 
age on the railway, &c. His language is always vigorous, generally 
judicious and sensible. In fact, the sermons are those of a man pro- 
foundly in earnest, who knows the work that he talks about thoroughly 
well. He will excuse us if we remark that ho is less sensible 
than usual when, speaking of failuro in “confessing Christ,” he 
asks, Which of us was ever found in tears during the general confession 
or the litaty?” Surely a man may be a most devout Christian without 
that experience. ——Fves of Fuith, by C. J. Vaughan (Macmillan), and 
Christian Faith, by William Saumarez Smith (Macmillan), are small 
volumes containing four and five discourses respectively, preached before 
the University of Cambridge. Dr. Vaughan's qualities as a preacher 
are well known. He always has sweetness, grace, and “unction,’ 
together with a certain practical persuasive power, which, though it is 
of necessity stronger in the spoken words, has not by any means left 
them when they stand to be read. Mr. Saumarez Smith's sermorfs may 
he described as respectable discourses of the moderate Evangelical type. 
——Together with these we may mention another volume of Uni- 
versity discourses. Four Sermons Preached in February, 1869, by Harvey 
Goodwin, D.D. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.; Bell and Daldy). The ser- 
mons seem to have about them a presage of the preacher's coming 
promotion. Such titles as “Parties in the Church,” ‘*The Use and 
Abuse of Liberty,” “Dissensions concerning the Holy Communion,” 
sufficiently indicate their character. We sometimes doubt whether 
these preachings to enforce moderation and charity do much good; 
every listener probably believes that the points on which he damns his 
neighbours are matters of principle, and therefore not within the scope 
of the preacher's argument. But there is no doubt that a man who 
believes in these graces and has also the means of carrying his belief 
into practice can do a great deal in actually keeping the peace, and this 
keeping the peace is one of the great functions of bishops, not the 
highest conceivable one, by any means, but certainly very useful. Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin always had the reputation of possessing the greatest 
good sense and moderation; as Bi shop of Carlisle, he will have a hundred 
times more opportunities of brin ging these good qualities into active opora- 
tion than ho had as De an of Ely. Church Doctrine and Church Practice, 
by the Rev. James A. Sellar (Blackwood). This is a volume which pro- 
ceeds from the Sco 


against their 








” of tenure, and we hope and believe that the result of this | 
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the a ictrinal extravagances which are not uncommon in that communion. 
The sermons are plain and sensible, though scarcely going deeper than 
the popular theology ; and they have the merit, no slight one in the eyes 
of many purchasers, as well as of many hearers of sermons, of being 
short. Doctrines, by the Rev. George Wray, M.A. 
(Rivingtons). were not, we are told in the preface, preached to culti- 
vated congregations, and were not intended for publication. They are 
a good specimen of quiet, unambitious, unpretending discourses, which 
one hears in English parish churches, which, in one point of view, suffer 
by comparison with the more elaborate efforts of the more carefully- 
trained ministers of other denominations, but which, nevertheless, are 

lened to quite as earnestly, and do, probably, as much good, as the 


Serme ms on 








nature of ordinary sermons admits of. «A Homiletic Analysis of the 
New Lestanent, by Joseph Parker (Hodder and Stoughton), supplies the 
materials for sermons rather than the articles themselves. It is, in fact, 
a collection of “skeletons” (that, wo believe, is the right technical term), 
things which, however skilfully put together, are not attractive. The 
book is not wanting in ingenuity and cleverness, Most preachers might 
get hints from it. There are some in whose discourses it might work a 
great improvement. A reader, indeed, can hardly judge of it with fair- 
ness. We allow the preacher to take his text as a motto and discourso 
of many things which it suggests, but which are certainly not contained 
in it. But when we find a writer going through the New Testament 
after the fashion of a commentator, and continually suggesting these far- 
fetched analogies, far-fetched, that is, when we are construing the words 
strictly, we are not so favourably impressed. 
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» ivory, square, full size 7 203/153} 7s 0d 27s 308 453 54s 70s 
better, round Ps ee 253! 18s! 9s Od Te ‘OF FE 5 53. £6 10s. to £17 
” round handles, strong 0s | 223) 11s 6d be te a — sexy 4 a e a “4 — 
- on a a | 3 4 , 218, 308, 35a, 453, 55s, 65s. 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz, £2105, £3.t0.0%. | Crone ‘RAMES, six bottles, 228, 363, 435, 60s, 803, | 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, | ~ (....7 Novenry—MAPPIN and WEBB'S BREAK | 
15s, 208, 25s, 353, 40s, | ene meee = Ri arp a 
silane ares: TON RATING Ever FAST or LUNCHEON DISH. TI nost complete 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory | esp ingonted  Adtesss ton ful celiedaen a0 tos | 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s. Manufacturers, MAPPIN and WEBS, 71 aud 72 Cora 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 143, 20s, 25s, to 6s, | hill; and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford street, London. 
Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges, 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. Sheffield Mauufactory—Royal Catlery Works. 
3 - y Y 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





USE ONLY THE | BREAKFAST. 


ia | «EPPS'S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





THE aatamunidied LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


s H E R RIE 8. | Re MOY AL, —Menme. SALT and CO, 


No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... § to announce the R EMOVAL of their 
3.—Sound Dinner Sher oi H STOR ES to St. PANCR: \s 


» &—Fine Dessert Sherry cras road, N.W. 


LONDON ‘OFFICES + 
STATION, Old Saint P: 














T. Oo. LAZENB Y. | Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, February 23, 1870, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. — nee : on 
oe - — YODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 
ENDERS, STOV ES KITCHEN \& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS,’ and ( HIM NEY- and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIc, and ECCENTRIC 





PLECES.— Buyers of the above ar que ‘ 
before finally deciding, to visit the Si Ww “ROOMS 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General Lron 
mongery 4s cannot be approached elsewhere « 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves..... Sontemuaeecsedisenees 8s to £9 5s 
Bright do., with ormolu A 
Bronzed Fenders .... 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders 


MONOGR: A _ artisti ally designed for any combina- 
tion of lett 

NOTE P APE R and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
Chimney-Pieces ............... new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 

‘ire-Irons > get hree soaan Ons Si to £4 “| Crest, or Address, ‘in the latest fashion, 

Fire-Iron _ set of ee m dr 3 , £4 HENRY RODRIGUES. 
I AMPS of ALL SORTS and} Sraroyer, Henratnre Desianer, and ENGRAver 
Bd PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites ‘ to the Royal Family, 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully | - — Sanaienneeeeneeneieeaetiae 
selected at Paris, defles competition. prices, com YAU CE ae EA aad PERRINS. 
Esch peng agen Hons an poe “4 ore aiaeains it S ee ee En, wees ky 
os r guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their | GOanoisse it > Good Sauce.” proves the 
proper action WILLIAM 8. BURTON suppli aoa. — Pt Poon gat uce.”  Iniproves the 


































JOSEPH GILLOTTS _ 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tag 


ORLD. 


at J. NIC OLL Ss OVERCOATS for for 
e iENT —Pilot el 25s, 428, and 
be iver Witney 

th for driving, 
= lik, 26 guine as; fur 





r walking. 143 to 303, 
is: frock coats, 63s to Sis; 
“1 satin cloth, 52s 6; 
of the world, completed og 
rt Dresses for Levées ang 
Suit, with Appointments 
utenant’s, ditto, £36, 

J. NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in in 

e DRESS for BOYS. 
cker Suits, [rOM.....ccccrcssecsee 21s 0d, 
5 


iits, from.,...... 
s Suits, ! 





S:—Four years of 
years, L8s 6d; tem 








years, 2 fourteen years, 233; 
s n 

MIL. L i D. WITNEY OVER- 
COATS: ; Six ye — 
eight 3 Gal; tw years, 





surteen ¥ , 
SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRES, Host ERY, ée, 


suitable for each dress. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 
h moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overeoats, 
and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof, 
for grooms and coachmen. 
| I J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
Europe. 


of 
aie 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
W. 





LONDON...... seovee = tL, 44, 45 Warwick street, 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~ 40 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New et, Birmingham. 


In each departme nt for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments, Gur- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 








oun CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

VALL LIGHTS, and LU STRES for G as and Candles, 
CH: ANDE LLERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderat: : L umnps and Lamps for India 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Fore'gn. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 

LONDON— =f w Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHA Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Br cael street.—Estal blished 1807, 


















——s 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, a 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain healt). 











ee eee Piece, sid per gallon Unrivalled for piquaney and flavour. Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
ita saL ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, : eae ariel 
; Lame of ah other valle! andhoagyl yn Show in great BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, — : MPERFECT DIGESTIOD 
‘ steer ee nee SEO OR DROW I Bots | and aoe the tomes <6 er ook PERRINS on all 2 x3 ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
, "DIVAN . er sleeps gps glsetecta VAS PING, . 
\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing | Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and SAVORY and MO RE S PANCREATIC EMUL 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.E. the sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the Work, SION and P AN I riNE are the most potent 
Prince of Wales, s¢ 1 a Catalogue containing *, remedial age y are the o — ry m+ = Br 
upwards of 700 farnene ons of his unrivalled Stock > .OD > i tan «ta Pa ‘a known for effec ) t f Co iver ( 
with lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms ( Vint SSE and el ELL 5 preventing nausea when tukiug it, while they alse 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W: 1.14. 2.3. and 4 Newman / PREPARED SOUPS efliciently ply the place the oil when the st pmach 
street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place ; and 1 N wman vard In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. < wt s are now attested by the 
With the present Railway F s the cost | Mock Curtle, Ox Vail, Jullienne, Real ip Malliga 1 ords ef nume is medical men, oxi racts 
of delivering goods to the most dis warts of the | GW Hare, &e., &e.' Retail of all Grocer 1 italian | ¢ company each i 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLI AM S. BURTON Wareho n; Wholesale ot the Manufacture rs, id MOORE, 143) 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery ata small CROSSE BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Ler ts.—NOTE.—S 
fixed rate, Majesty, Soho square, London, beach b 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.? 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 11b., }1b., and } 1b. Packets. 








IL DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest approval of English 


connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. 


Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 


fermented, they are dry ; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, yet they are indeed 
admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing; that they are beverages and not drams; that they 
much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added aleohol; in a 


word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial 


AMBROSIA (Wurre), Rich Dessort WED  cvininiincienniiniieiinte 


26 
ee eee rears eta Dy 


COMO (Rep), character Of Bich: Pars covceccescccces 


CYPRUS (WuirTe), Sweet Dessert Wine............+.+...603, 72s, 
KEPHISIA (Rep and Wurre), Claret and Chablis character 20s, 


LAC CHRISTI (RED), Sweet Sacramental Wine 
MONT HYMET (Rep and Warre), Claret a 


CDATACHET ..e.ceeeeeeeeee vere pumcenaiantie 
TERMS CASH. 


to the system, and moderate in price. 
Per doz. 
nomena 
36s, 48s 
Sts, 96s 
243, 30s 
saperemiecmiesuanegedaene 
nd Sauterne 
ovscces ta SOe 


PATRAS (Rep and Wurre), Burgundy and Hock character 16s, 
ST. ELIE (Wutre), Amontillado character............ soevsesee OB) 
SANTORIN (Rep), Pale and Gold, resembling Dry Port...28s, 
THERA (Wuarre), Madvira character .. 
VISANTO (Wuire), very Rich Dessert Wine. 

Sample Cases made up as desired. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


Ter doz 
20s, 24s 
36s, 48s 
36s, 48s 
seeeeeetS8, 363, 488 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, * National 


Bank.” 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Office. 








EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regen 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton 
importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most réchere hé 
descriptions and esteemed vininges. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
ished A.D. 1667. 
Claret...at 14s, 18s, 29s 









245, 39s, 363, to Sts per doz. 





Sherry... 248, Gs, 42s, 45s, t ts 
Champagne 36s, 42s, 48s, 60s, G6s, to 783 4, yy 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
TINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Me It is pure, mild, mellow, delici 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 35 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the a 3 in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or \ at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—0O! 
pink label; cork branded * Kinah 
“ A ANDAL 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puer 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines ex 
duty-paid price list of thirty 
Spanish wines, shipped ar 7) l by the A l 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
C 
















»de 
lusively. 


Ive different qualities of 
tled iin : 


Santa 
Por 






orted) cases, 25s and 54s 


nt of remittance, 





Sample (one dozer 
respectively, sent Ou r } 
T\UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogshea turter casks, and cases 
Quotations on applicatio rs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 













INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 








approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of tl nach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigé 1: and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and infants. | 





DINNEFORD and CO., ¢ lists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of ali other Chemists throughout } 


the world. 


NDIGEs TIO — 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869—Gentlemen,—I 
feel ita duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for | 
the great benefit | have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- | 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the | 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without | 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles | 
0! your valuable Pills L was quite restored to my usual | 
State of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- | 
ftof those who may thus be afilicted.—I am, gentle- | 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.’ ; 


ar , 

EETH, V.R., from 3s 6d each.—| 
, ESKELL and SONS’ Patented Improvements 
in the Construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH enable 
them to make and fit in from one to a set in a few 
hours without springs or wires, and without extractions, 
Upon the principle of seif-adhesion, painless and perfeet. 
Guaranteed, or no charge made. A Set, 50s; stoppings, 
4s 6d; the same moderate fixed charges throughout 
Their treatise on the Teeth for Three stamps. Consul- | 
tation free daily till 7 o'clock. ! 
= Tichborne street, W., Regent Quadrant; and 24 
—— place, Russell square, W.C. Note their address. 
RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 
TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 

d the method of fixing 

re, that to remove would be 
















uare, has inven 


- i 
teeth by atmosphe 








A ic pl 
impossible except at the will of the wear Fixed 
t f stu s A set 
z1k *. Eskeil’s new 





vinless Dentis- 





& & popular lentistry of the 
age, sent post frec »“ The New 
of Dentistry, mps. Con- 


Sultations ree, 


| the public.—90 Wigmure street, Cavendish squat 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. c OL EB 
_e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panaia, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 







K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are putup and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 

(late 


| 
| 6 Edwards street, Portman square), aud 1s Trinity 


street, London, S.E 


| ARVEY’S SAUCKE.—CAUTILON.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby,” 


+" RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or O:iman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


pete PURE “SPERMACETI” 

SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
This beautiful article is a combination of the 
thing and emol 






fumed, 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the 
lient action of which is well known 1 it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.2. 











NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETIL 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentisis, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 





GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
‘or cleansing and improving the tecth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the guns. Price Ls 6d per box, 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 








GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful, and prevents toothache. is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and astirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, aud toothache. Price 5s, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff, 
IT contains neither oi] nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfamers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDUON. 








DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent, 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S: INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

The February Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will tind the above Circular a safe, valuable, aud 
reliable guide, 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
3Jankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 








DANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALLA. 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
| Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at tho Ofices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





¢ RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


| Is5l. Paid-up 
| 





Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their of They also issue circular notes for the use 





¢ 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
pay, pensions, &e., and the effecting 


terest, dividends, 
the above-named depend- 


of remittances between 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office, 

Oftice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, Loadon, 1870, 


pera “LIFE INSURANCE 














COMPANY, 
Cuter Orrick—No, Ll Old Broad street, Londen, 
BueaNncw Urricke—No. 16 Pail Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1829, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
CooG per anuun 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £97 zi. 

of the Subseribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 















ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ A SSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Iusurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oflices, 64 Coru- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London 








| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 

| GAURE of Cough, Chest, and Bronchial 
| Disorder, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
|} WAFERS.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn, Acie, near 


} Yarmouth:—* For upwards of 4 years I suffered from 


bad cough and soreness of the chest, I was 






very 

| frequently unable to tarn myself in bed, but the Wafers 

| never failed in affording me almost instant relief."— 

Dr. LOCUCKS WAFELGS cure asthma, consumption, 

igus, and all diserders of the breath, throat, and 

u ind have a pleasant taste. Price Is 14d aud 
rlox. Suid by all mediciue veudors, 
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NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry | 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &. 5 vols. 


BENEATH the WHEELS. A 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” 


and STEADFAST HEARTS. 


3 vols. 


STRONG HANDS 


A Novel. By the Countess Von BotHMer. 


The LILY and the ROSE. 


ofa True Heart. By GAsricL H. HArwoop. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cectx Grirrirn, 


* Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 


A Novel. 


Author of * Victory Deane,” 


The BARONET’S SUNBEAM. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 


2 vols. 


FARJEON. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. 


FRANCIS. 2 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE 
Mrs, ALEXANDER FRAsix, Author of 
&e. In 2 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL. 


“Ups and Downs of an Old Maid's Life.” 


LIVES. 


A Novel. 
3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


“ Patience Caerhydon,” &c. 


3 vols. 


A Story of the Untruth 


3 vols. 


* Faithless, or the Loves 


Novel. By the 





and Dlustrations, 18s. 


as 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries 
The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims 


in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France, 
STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 
MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart, of 
Ulbster. By JAMES Grant, Author of The Great Metropolis,” , 
Tendencies of the Times,” &e. 
The BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. By 


Ricwarp F. Burton, Author of 


By ANbauw 


In 2 vols. Svo. [Ready this day 


“The Religions 


Svo, with Steel Portrait, 16s, 


Captai 
“A Mission to Dahomé,” &ec. 8yo, ap = 
(Ready this day,” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





3 vols, 


In 3 vols. 
By B. Leoroxp 


__ 


Price 6d, unstamped ; 7d, stamped. 
ber GRAPHIC for SATURDAY, February 26, will contain 
the following Engravings by the most Eminent Artists:—Ned Wright's 
‘hieves’ Supper—The Election for Southwark—Bird Show, Canaries, Parrots, gc. 
Sketch of Ice on the Thames—The Recent Gale at Wick—Distribution of Prizes at 
South Kensington by Prince Teck—Tile Painting—A Juvenile Ball—The Favourites 


by Frederick Tayler, President of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours—The 


ta Ypanore 
By Francts | (iy Waterloo Cup—Test 





2s Gd each, 


Novel. By} 


of the Period.” | 


A 


| Bracken Boat—The Peabody Train—Life-Saving Apparatus—Coursing at Altea 
imouial to Mr. Fry. 
| The GRAPHIC is also published in Parts. Parts 1 and 2 now ready, price 


The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, for holding loose numbers, price 28 6d, can be 
obtained at the Office, 190 Strand. 





dy the Author of | 


(Just ready. | 








LETTERS of Sir CHARLES BELL, 
Now ready, post 8vo, Portrait and Woodeuts, 12s. 
SELECTION from the FAMILIAR 
f CORRESPONDENCE Of the late Sif CHARLES 
BELL, ¥.R.S. 
JOHN Murray, Albemurle street. 

NEW VOLUME of MURRAY'S SELECT TRAVELS. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 61. 

D AMASCUS, PALMYRA, 

P with 
Cities of Bashan and Hauran. By Rev. J. L. Porter. 


and LEBANON, Travels among the 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle strect. 


MAINE on LAW. 
Now ready, Fourth E:lition, 8vo, 12s. 

NCIENT LAW;; its Connection with 

the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 

Modern Ideas. By Henry SuMNER MAINE, Corpus 

Professor of Civil Law and Jurisprudence in the Uni 
versity of Oxford. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle stroet. 


The ACADEMY. 
HE MARCH NUMBER of * THE 
ACADEMY,” a New Literary Review and 
Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and 
Art, will be published on Saturday, the 12t : 
*,* Advertisements should be sent to t isher 
not later than Monday, the 7th inst., to insure insertion. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 

rPYUE ART of POETRY of HORACE ; 
the Latin Text and New Translations in Prose 
and Verse. By DANIEL BAGort, D.D., Dean of Dromore. 
Price 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM 

London. 


With a Parochial Map of the City, 46 in. by 2s. 
ORRESPONDENCE, &e., 
/ RELATING to the PAROCHIAL SYSTEM and 
PAROCHIAL CHARITIES of the ANCIENT CITY 
of LONDON. Price 2s 6d. 
Published by JoHN B. DAY, 5 Savoy street, Strand. 










BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, a New Novel, in 3 vols. 

— MIDLANDS and OTHERS. 
7 By HENRY LYTILEJOHN, 

London: RoBertT JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


HE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 
and 63 Paternoster row. 


Nearly ready. 


Just published, post Svo, 6s, cloth. 
SECOND SERIES of SERMONS 
PREACHED at KING'S LYNN. By the late 

Rey. E. L. HULL, B.A. 
Lendon: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners street, W- 


~ ‘Phi day is published, price 7s 6d. 
ogegrtrer of JOHN WILKES 
d and WILLIAM COBBETT. By Joun Setsy 
WATSON, M.A., &c. Post octavo, with Portraits. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day, price 4s. 

lie STATE, the POOR, and_ the 

COUNTRY. By R. H. Patterson, Author of 
**The New Revolution,” “The Science of Finance,” &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW WORK, the AUTHOR of 
WITHIN.” 
On Tuesday, Mareh 1, 1870, Part L., price 2d, of 


B EST of EVERYTHING. 


by * ENQUIRE 


W. KENT and Co., 25, 51, and 52 Paternoster row. 





\ ESSRS. BAGSTER’S 

i WORKS.—Just published, a descriptive CaTa- 

LOGUE, illustrated with numerous Specimen pages. By 

post free. 

SAMUEL BAGsTeRand Sons, 15 Paternoster row, London. 
Just published, 8vo, pp. 69, sewed, 1s, 

: ge ADDRESSES. I. Systematic 


Policy. UL. Edueation. Delivered on the Festi 


val of Humanity, in the Years ‘sl and ‘Ss? since the 
Opening of the French Revolution, January 1, 186%, 
January 1, 1870, By Ricnarp CONGREVE, A.M., 


M.R.C.P.L. 
London: TrceBpNer and Co., 8 and 6) Paternoster row. 








NEW PERIODICAL.—31 Monthly. 
a ORDA. 


consisting of Original Articles characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal Svo, toned paper, handsomely 


printed, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


JRINCIPALS of SCILOOLS should see 

_ the Educational Direetory, which forms a portion 
of the EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo-Colonial 
fewspaper., Eight Special and Separate Editions for 
rious parts of the world, including Australia, 

azil, Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of 
Good Hope. Ceylon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, 
New Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e.—Speci- 
men Paper forwarded free by post on application to the 
Office of the EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 
444 Cannon street, London. 








Price One Shilling. 
Q\ HALL the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES’ 
h ACT be APPLIED to the CIVIL POPULATION ? 
Being x Paper read before the Association of the 
Medical Officers of Health on December 18, By 
WILLIAM Acton, M.R.C.S., formerly Externe to the 
lOurcine Hospital, Paris. 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


ATTRACTIVE N OV E LTILES. 


d Professor Pepper's Lecture Entertainment, 
“On the last New and Wonderful Ghost Effects, 
and other Optical Resources of the Polytechnic "— 
The romantic tale of Rip Van Winklo, with extra- 
ordinary Dioramie and = Spectral Scenes — The 


story narrated by Mr. Artis, teacher of elocution; 
vocalist, Miss Pearson; and the new music by Mr. 
Frewin, Herr Schalkenbach, and Band—Professor 
Pepper's annual course * On Astronomy and Speetram 
An:ulysis * commences in Lent, at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC. Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 
Admission to the whole, 1s. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane), 

Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 64, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

3LACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s Gd per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two ‘rs, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s, Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superiine cream paper, 
40 pages, Is per doz 

Iilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
ery Cab Postage Scales, Writing Case 
it Albums, (Established 1541.) 














post free 


MORNING,| 
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LABORATORY.—The ACADEMY LECTURES.—Se 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK. 4d, or by post 5d, for View and Plan of the 
Laboratory at Eaton College—Portrait of Mr. William Haywood, C.E., Professor G. 
(4. Scott's Lectures on Architectuare—A Recent Visit to the Pyramids—The Archi. 
tectural Exhibition, and other papers.—l York street, W.C., and all Newsmen., 


R. Rt. THOMPSON, Graduate of 
the London and Edinburgh Universities, receives 
a Small Number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 45 
BOARDERS, who may be Educated in his Honse or 
attend Classes at the University. TWO VACANCIES 
in APRIL. 
12 RuTLAND SQuARE, EpiInburGu, 
IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
J EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST. 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer. 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their chance of passing any public 
examination, 
For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
See., J. W. CARLILE, Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk 
Temple, E.C. 





‘Fee EXAMINATION | for 
WOMEN, JULY 4ru, 1870. 
Candidates are requested to send in their names 
before April 30th to the Local Secretaries. 
ALNWICK.—Mrs. R. Henniker, South Charlton, Chat- 
hil 


3IRMINGHAM.—Mrs. Fleming, 112 Hagley road, Eig- 
baston. 

BLACKBURN.—Rev. W. Woodhouse. 

BriguTon.—Mrs. H. Martin, 4 Powys road. 

CHELTENHAM.—Mrs. Myers, Brandon House, 

Devon. — Mrs. Gregory Trasham, Rectory, Bovey 
Tracy. 

FaLMoutH.—Mrs. Howard Fox, Florence place. 

LEEDS.—Miss Wilson, Hilary place. 

LIVEKPOOL.—Miss Calder, 49 Canning street. 

LONDON. — Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 

MANCHESTER.—Rev. Canon Beechey, Worsley Vicarage. 

PLYMOUTH.—Miss Conway, 48 Torrington place. 

RvuGpy.—Mrs. F. E. Kitehiner. 

SHEFFIELD.—Miss Keeling, 16 Broomhall street. 





CONOMIC SCIENCE.—A COURSE 

"4 of LECTURES on Subjects connected with 
Economie Science, especially as concerned with 
LABOUR snd CAPITAL, under the auspices of the 
Social Science Association, will be delivered (by the 
kind permission of the Council) in the House of the 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on successive 
Tuesday eveni at 8 o'clock. The First Lecture 
will be delivered on Tuesday, March 1, by W. B 
Hodgson, 1, LL.D., on “'The True Scope of 
Economie Science.” The Right Hon. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., M.P., in the chair. Other Lectures 
will be announced in a few days. 

Admission free by ticket, which may be obtained at 
the office of the Social Science Association, 1 Ad 
street, Adelphi; at the offices of the Beehive, 10 Bolt 
court, Fleet street; the Parochial Critic, 124 West 
minster Bridge road; the East London Observer, 2064 
Whitechapel road; Mr. Thomas Robinson, 112 Copen- 
hagen street. Islington ; and Mr. William Weston, 13 
Edgware road, Paddington. 

EDWIN PEARS, General Secretary. 


NUCCESSFUL and POPULAR 

REMEDY.—The Medical Profession recommend 

the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 

in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes 

from 2s by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 

Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 1 
Southampton row, Russell square, London. 


“ms 
L OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This 
purifying and regulating medicine should 
occasionally be had recourse to during foggy, cold, a 
wet weather. ‘These Pills are the best preventives of 
hoarseness, throat, diphtheria, pleurisy, a0 
asthma, and are remedies for congestion, bronchitis, 
ant inflammation. A moderate attention to the direc 
tions folded round each box will enable every invalid 
to take the Pills in the most advantageous manner; 
they will there be taught the proper doses, and the eir- 
cumstances under which they must be incre ad of 
diminished. v's ‘Is as alternatives, 
Whenever these Pills have beea 
| ius always beet 
_ they always 
liminish danger. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Es of HEBREW HISTORY. 
By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Post 8vo, 98. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENG- 
LAND, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
tury A Contribution to the History of Theo- 
= By the Rev. Joun Hunt, Author of “ An 
a on Pantheism.” Vol. I., demy Svo, 16s. 
BOOK of ORM the CELT. By 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of * London Poems, 
&c. Crown 8y0. (Un the press. 
CREATOR and the CREATION, 


ad. By Joun YounG, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
How relate , [la a yew days. 


GINX’s BABY: His Birth, and other 


Misfortunes. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


RDANCE to the WRITINGS 

CON OO TRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

L STUDIES. By E. H. 

BIBLICA M.A., Professor of Divbatty, King’s 
College, London, and Rector of Pluckley. Post 
8yo, 78 6d. 

The HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Small 8vo, 7s. 

IDYLLS of the KING. By Alfred 
TexxysoN, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Collected Edi- 
tion, Small 8vo, 12s. 

T-VOLUME EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. Ten Vols. in Neat Case, £2 5s. 

CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Story 


of Obscure Lives. By MARY BRAMSTON. Crown 


Syo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 

The NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version revised by HENKY ALrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Long primer, crown 8vo, 6s. Brevier, 
feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. Nonpareil, small Syo, cloth, 2s; 
sewed, Is 6d. 

HYMNS and MEDITATIONS. 
A. LW. New and Enlarged Edition. 
antique, 2s 6d. 

The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &e. With 
Illustrations. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

EASTWARD: TRAVELS in EGYPT, 
PALESTINE. and SYRIA. By NORMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D., with Illustrations. Popular Edition, crown 
8yo, 6s. 

A TALE of ETERNITY, and other 
POEMS. By GERALD MASSEY. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
LAST WORDS in the PARISH 
CHURCH of DONCASTER. By C. J. VAUGHAN, 

D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The STARLING. A Scotch Story. By 
NoRMAN MACLEop, D.D., with Illustrations. Popu- 
lar Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





By 


Cloth 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 


Justpublished, with fine Stee! Portrait of E. J. Reed, Exq., 
Chief Constructor of H.M.’s Navy, &c., price 5s, cloth. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART, 1870. 


By Jouy Truss, Author of “ Curiosities of Science,” &c. 
“This excellent little handbook to the chief scientific 
discoveries of the past year fully maintains its reputa- 
tion."—Atheneum, Feb. 19, 1870, 

*,* For Sets of this valuable Series see Advertisement below, 
gine: LockWoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


*,* As an inducement to New Subscribers, Sets from 1861 
101870, withan Extra Volume, 1862 (11 vols. in all), will 
be supplied post free for 42s, if ordered direct from the 
Publishers, “P.-O. orders to be made payable to 

Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 

To be published in May, 1870, price 3s 6d. 

TAT aka! y Dh Pate 
CHANNING’S WORKS, 
Acomplete Edition, in One Volume, 800 pages, crown 

8vo, cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price to Subscribers, HALF-A-CROWN, payable on 
delivery. 
Names to be sent before 7th of March to Rey. R. SPEARS, 
178 Strand, London. 
13,896 copies have already been ordered. 





Now ready, 8ro, cloth, 2s 6d. 

[RRecu LARITIES and DISEASES of 

the TEETH. A Series of Papers from the 
Lance! and British Journal of Dental Science. By HENRY 
SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London 
Ospital, &c, 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural- 
S abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
elective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
— of them, more especially upon the first, the prin- 
iples that should guide practice are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
Welcome,” —Lance t. 


_ London: Jou CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New —s 


lington street, 


NEW WORK BY SIR W. DENISON, K.C.B. 


In 2 vols. Svo, with Two Maps, price 23s, cloth. 


VARIETIES OF VICE-REGAL LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., 
Late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies and Governor of Madras. 


“Every page of Sir William Denison’s record of his | “A valuable work, in which is preserved for the 
various appointments contains interest and amuse- | edification of existing and the guidance of future states- 
ment; even the monotony of the sea-voyages is made | men the experience of twenty years’ service as Lieu- 
to contribute its quota...... His journal is delightful to | tenant-Governor, Governor-ieneral, and Viceroy, 
read. He neither dips his pen in gall nor in rosewater, | recorded with singular ability; the grave and weighty 
but in good honest ink, and jots down in his diary de- | affairs of State being relieved by a judicious intermix- 
scriptions of things, people, and places as they really | ture of lighter matters relating to social manners, cus- 
were when he was amongst them.,....We have dealt | toms, and observances, derived from the private letters 
entirely with the lighter portion of this interesting | and journal written by Lady Denison, and extracted 
book, amd selected for extract such portions as are | from the letters of other members of Sir William's 
likely to attract the lovers of light literature; but | family......... We can fairly characterize these volumes 
every page of it is full of interest, and the whole forms | as deeply interesting and peculiarly instructive. The 
a valuable record of a long period of conscientious rule | Secretaries of State for India and the Colonies may 
} and hard labour of brain and intellect for the benefit of | study them with profit, and the public may peruse 
| the colonies governed by the author."—Glasyow Daily | them with both pleasure and advantage.”"—Ciril Service 
Mail. Gazelle. 





























London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


T H E A R GO é§_ Y. 


Now ready, the MARCH NUMBER. 





CONTENTS, 
Lynne.” | 4, WINTER THOUGHTS. By JL. L. 





1, BESSY RANE. By the Author of * East 

Chap. 7. After the Funeral 

« 8 Mudain’s Lis 

. %& In Lawyer Da 

2. AFTER TEN YEARS. By 
3. SOCIAL SHAMS, 


5. LOST in the POST. By Johnny Ludlow. 
PALE ENDED, By Mark Hard- 







t 6, HOW a FAIRY 
castle. 
7. Mrs. THOMPSON'S WHITE WARE. 
8. A LOST LIFE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


r r | Tow ready, in 3 vols 
a Py 14 he TP Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8yo. 
THE ART JOURNAL, VP ABELDEAN ; or, CHRISTIANITY 





a Ne rice Ys G contains the following Er EP Es . ‘ tet ., . 
For MARCIL (pric Gd), contains the followi REVERSED: a Social, Political, and Theological 











LINE iRAVINGS :— Novel. By OWEN Gower. 
1 MY LADY'S PAGE in DISGRACE, after IZ. 8. | « The style of * Mabeldean’ is pieturesque and attrac- 
Marks. tive; and as a model of Euglish writing the work is of 
2. NORHAM CASTLE, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. a high order of merit. Mr.Giower has a rich vocabulary 
3. DINAH CONSOLING HETTY in PRISON, from and rare pow f Piption .. 0.0. The managemeut 
the Group of Sculpture by F. J. Williamson. | of the book. in an artistic point of view, leaves little to be 
desired. The great peculiarity of the book is its sub- 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 
Fine Arts, &e. 
London: Virtue and Co.,, Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ject-matter; in this respect it is unique of its kind ...... 
altogetiier different from the ordinary ‘sensation’ 
novel of the day."—Morning Post. 

“A great deal of amusement is to be got out of the 
book.” —Athenwum. 

“ Well chosen legends on the gate of a fair domicile 
prepare us for the order and system of the government 
within.”"—Daily Telegraph 

“He occasionally wiells a very powerful pen,”"— 
Illustrated London News. 

“ The only way to do justice to the author of ‘ Mabel- 
dean’ would be to reproduce his work uncurtailed...... 
The author excels in description. and is faithful to a 


Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 123. 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
MARCH, with Illustrations by Rosert BARrNes 
and Grorce pu MAUrIER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. (With an Dlus- 
tration.) Chaps. XXXIIL—XXXVIL 
OUR RULERS—Publie Opinion. 


SHAMROCKIANA. * : | fault in his studies of animated nature......We can 
Chap. 6. The Decline of Trishmen. recall few things more dramntic than the scene in which 
, 7. The Last of the Great Ones he (Mr. Dean) loses the Dreary Wood Estate......We 


have endeavoured to give some faint conception of this 
marvellous effort of thought and art, and we might 
write volumes of comment on it."—Saturday Review. 
“The ordinary style of the book in its narrative parts 
is a diffuse, flowery, poetical one, to which no deserip- 
tion will do justice......... Space will not permit us to 
indulge in further extracts from this extraordinary 
book, although they might easily be multiplied to an 


8. The O'Connell Era. 

9, O'Connell's Contemporaries. 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, 
The MAN in the IRON MASK, 
“AFTER MANY DAYS.” By Philip Bourke Marston 
LA BRUYERE. 
AGAINST TIME. 





(With an Illustration.) 


Chap. 16. Barrington Fallen on his Feet 
mi 17. Mr. Hemprigge in Society. | indetinite extent.”"—Standard. 
» 18 Mr. Hooker ~ en Retraite.” “Certainly one of the most singular books it has ever 
19. Killoden. been our fortune to peruse..,... fairly takes away the 


| reader's breath.”—Literary World. 

«The author of Mabeldean is a philanthropist of a 
very high order.”"—Chiurch Times, 

“Shrewd as he (the author) is, well educated, ac- 
quainted with the world, and capable of true humour,’"— 
| Contemporary Review. 

“An amazing quantity of information is conveyed to 
us in the most forcible manner.”—Spectator. 
London: LONGMANS, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Situ, Evpver, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 
for MARCIL 


4 hoon 
CONTENTS. 


. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Conclusion.) 

2. The DANISH NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

. A ROMAN STORY. 

RECOLLECTIONS of HARROW. 

Francis Trench. 

The DOG. From the Russian of Turguenicf 

}; HOW WE TOOK a FARM, and the RESULT. 

. MARCH WILD FLOWERS. 

. On the ORIGIN of the PAPAL POWER. 
| 
| 

i 





NOTICE. 
| Just out, Third Edition, price 6s, of 
TMUE Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE'S 
SERMONS, Preached in St. James's Chapel, 
York street. 

“No one who reads these sermons will wonder that 
Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, that his chapel 
is thronged, and his following large and enthusiastic. 
They are flery, ¢ getic, impetuous sermons, rich with 
the treasures i cultivated imagination, and with the 
attraction of a style polished often up to epigrammatic 
keenness, and yet driving straight to their mark with a 
plainness of speech that strips off all disguise and 
pours its flood of invective or declamation upon the 
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